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WHAT TWO MEN HAVE DONE IN KENT 


Ready for the Tournament 





Lawn tennis is becoming more and more popular, even among boys and girls, and junior 
tournaments have been held at many seaside resorts this summer. Here we see two players 
who took part in the mixed doubles at Frinton-on-Sea 


A WRONG TURN ON 
NIAGARA RIVER . 

AMAZING ADVENTURE 
OF A BOAT 

Six Men Saved from Death as 
by a Miracle 

ON THE EDGE OF THE FALLS 

The owner and crew of a motor-boat 
called the Sunbeam, travelling from 
New York to Chicago by the Hudson 
River, the Erie Canal, and the Niagara 
River, have just had one of the most 
thrilling escapes on record. 

The boat was. carried almost to the 
edge of Niagara Falls, and when the 
horrified spectators on shore expected 
to see the craft swept over the Falls it 
was saved as by a' miracle. 

The Sunbeam had been bought from 
the Government by a Western man who 
intended to use it as a yacht, and the 
journey up the Hudson and along the 
canal to the Niagara River was accom¬ 
plished successfully. 

The Unheeded Warning 

But on entering the Niagara River 
the cr.ew made - a mistake and turned in 
the direction of the Falls, quite ignorant 
of their danger as they approached 
nearer and nearer to the rushing torrent. 

People on shore saw that they were 
being swept forward at an ever-increas¬ 
ing pace, and that before long their boat 
must get out of control. So they shouted' 
and waved frantically to the crew to 
stop and turn before; it was too late. 
Whistles were blown, and every possible 
warning was given, but without effect,- 
for the crew thought the people were j 
only greeting them, and they Waved- 
back cheerily. 

On went the boat, heading straight for 
the Horseshoe Fall, and it seemed as 
if nothing could save the deluded 
voyagers, for' they were now in the 
strongest part of the current, and their 
boat could not be stayed even if its 
occupants had tried to do so. 

A Wonderful Thing Happens 

What could be done ? Nothing ; and 
those on shore could only wait for the 
terrible catastrophe that should hurl half 
a dozen people to their doom. 

Then an amazing thing happened.- 
The boat ran among some rocks almost 
on the verge of the Falls, and there it 
lodged. /The occupants, were now 
awake to their fearful peril, but they 
could do nothing at all to save them¬ 
selves. Ho\v they must have praved. 
that their boat might be held tightly in 
the grip of the rocks ! 

Those on shore at once took steps , to 
r.escue the imperilled crew. Flat-bot¬ 
tomed boats and other craft attached to 
the banks by stout ropes were allowed 
to float to the spot where the motor- 
boat was fixed, and by great skill one of 
these was brought near enough for the 
men to scramble into it. Then they 


were gradually- hauled ashore. It was 
not too soon, for a very short time after¬ 
wards the swift current loosened their 
boat and carried it still nearer the brink, 
where it again became fixed.. -. . 

Such dramatic incidents*- occur from 
time to time at Niagara. On the morning 
of July 19, 1853, a man was seen clinging 
to a log whith had been carried down and 
wedged * against a rock. The man had 
been trying to cross the river, had lost 
control of his boat, and was drawn into 
the rapids. His boat struck the. Ipg 
and was overturned, but he managed to 
hold on to . the log. A crowd' soon 
gathered bn the shore, .and a sign, 
painted in large letters, “ We -will save 
you/’ was fastened to a' building to 
cheer him up. .*:> 

Attempt after attempt* was; made to. 
get a boat held by ropes from the shore 
to the spot. Some of the boats sank, 
others had their ropes entangled among 
the rocks and cut, but at last a raft 
reached the man, and he climbed aboard. 
Slowly the rope was drawn in, but again 
it. was caught in the rocks. Another boat 
was guided down, and the man, in his 


eagerness to jump from the raft to the 
boat, fell in the "water, and, just, when 
his rescue seemed assured, he was carried 
away and dashed over the Falls. 

Most fortunatelj 7 , the recent adven¬ 
ture liad a happier ending. 

DYING IN POVERTY 
And Enriching Our Treasures 

The National Gallery has now re¬ 
ceived the two fine portraits by Rubens 
which were left to it not long ago by the 
strange recluse Richard Charles -Jackson, 
who lived in solitude'dn a fifteen-roomed 
house in Camberwell, and acted: the 
pait of a miser, though in his house 
he had art treasures which have sold 
for ^12,000. ♦ 

Though he had all these, valuable 
things he had only six shillings and 
eightpence in his pocket, and five shil¬ 
lings in-the bank, when he died at the 
age of 70. 

Living as barely as the poorest beggar, 
he has been h benefactor to the public; 
dying in -poverty, he has enriched our 
national treasures. 


LOOKING FOR A 
LOST PLANET 

LITTLE PIECE OF ROCK 
IN THE SKY 

Astronomers who Find Fifty New 
Objects in Space Every Year 

KEEPING AN EYE ON THEM 

LOST. A small planet: name Aurora, 
first found in 1883 ; lias not been seen for 
twelve years. 

That is the sort of advertisement 
which might any day be put up in one 
of the great observatories of the world, 
such as Mount Wilson in California, or 
Heidelberg in Germany, without causing 
a great deal of excitement, though it 
might give a great deal of work. ‘ 

In fact, it. is giving a great deal of 
work at Mount Wilson, where a small 
band of students are making sure that 
Aurora, having been lost once, shall 
not be lost again. 

They do so by carefully mapping out 
the path on which the little planet 
travels as it goes round the Sun, some¬ 
where between the red planet Mars and 
the giant Jupiter. And this is a tre¬ 
mendous piece ot work, for Aurora is a 
very, tiny piece of rock, perhaps no 
bigger than the Isle of Wight, perhaps 
smaller, and is very easily lost, and not 
easily found when mislaid. The path 
is planned by noting all the places where 
Aurora has been seen before in the last 
forty years, and joining them on a chart 
to form a connected track. 

Little World Reported Missing 

„ Aurora is not the only little planet 
that has been lost. Fourteen years ago, 
when another rather important little 
body something like Aurora, and named 
Aethra, was reported missing, it was 
noted that no fewer than 39 of these 
little planets had been lost. 

In short, it is a good deal less difficult 
to find these, planetoids than to keep 
them when found. When Aethra and 
ten others were reported missing in 
1909, over 500* liad been discovered, 
and new ones have been discovered at 
an average of 50 a year ever since. 

Found in a Photograph 

In fact, an English astronomer, Mi. 
G. F. Chambers, declared that the 
German astronomers who were so busy 
finding these planets ought to be fined 
or imprisoned, because of the trouble 
they gave to their fellow astronomers 

These small bodies are now ' so 
numerous that it is with the greatest 
difficulty that the observatories, which 
have a lot of more important work to 
do, can keep track of them. 

Most of them are now found not by 
direct observation through a telescope, 
but by searching the photographic 
plates of the skies. Dr. Max Wolf, the 
great minor planet hunter by photo¬ 
graphy, once confessed that he had never 
actually seen one of the numerous little 
planets lie had found 
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HAVE CROMWELL’S 
BONES BEEN.SEEN? 


WORLD’S COURT 
OF JUSTICE 


ADVENTURES ON 
THE HEIGHTS 


THE WIND BREAKS 
LOOSE 


DRAMATIC POSSIBILITY 
AT TIJE MARBLE ARCH 

Workman’s Spade Recalls the 
Meanest Deed in History 

THE COWARD KING’S REVENGE 

While digging out the bed fcr a huge 
new London water main past the Marble 
Arch, by the foot of the old Tyburn 
gallows tree, the workmen have found, 
seven or eight feet below the surface, 
several human skeletons, a number of 
skulls, and a large.heap of men’s bones. 

There is no doubt how the bones came 
there. They are the bones of mur¬ 
derers and highwaymen who, after being 
condemned at the Old Bailey Criminal 
Court, Newgate, were taken, as a public 
show and warning, in a cart along High 
Holborn and what is now called Oxford 
Street, and hanged on Tyburn tree. 
Then, at sunset, they were cut down 
and buried, in deepest dishonour, at the 
foot of the gallows where they had been 
hanged. That was the method of 
execution in those days of vulgar, gloat¬ 
ing, cruelty—the “ good old days,” as 
'.Ignorant people call them. 

The Greatest Englishman 

But the discovery of these bones brings 
to the mind the strange question: 
Can it be that among the bones so 
brought to light in 1923 are those of the 
man whom a famous historian has 
described as the greatest , because the 
most typical , Englishman of all time ? 

It may be so, for at that spot was 
perpetrated the meanest deed in English 
history. No one can say it is so ; no 
one can know; but it is certain that 
into that grave of the commonest male¬ 
factors were cast, by order of the meanest- 
minded king who ever sat on the throne, 
the bones of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Pro¬ 
tector of the English Commonwealth. 

In Westminster Abbey, the burial- 
place of kings, Oliver Cromwell, second 
in* kingliness to no man who has ever 
ruled this realm, was buried. Eighteen 
months later the worthless Charles the 
Second was back in England, and eight 
months after that he gave the order that 
the body of the Great Protector, who 
had routed him in battle, should be 
dragged from its grave in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, and, together with 
the> bodies of General Ireton and John 
Bradshaw, be hanged on Tyburn tree. : 

, ! ’ Cromwell's Last Journey 

This is the account .of what happened 
as, recorded in the grovelling, newspapers 
of that day . 

■ -The odious carcasses of 0 ; Cromwell, H. 
Ireton, and J. Bradshaw, d,rawn upon sledges 
to Tyburn, and, being pulled out of their 
coffins, there hanged at the several angles of 
that triple tree till sunset ! Then taken down, 
beheaded, and their loathsome trunks thrown 
into a deep hole under the- gallows. Their 
heads were also set upon poles on the top of 
Westminister Hall. ' 

7 Even Samuel Pepys, the diary writer, 
though he was a loyal' supporter of the 
returned Stuart-kings, was " troubled 
that' a ntan of so great courage as he 
should have that dishonour done him.” 

The Judgment of Time 

He need not have> been troubled, for 
Time, whose glory it is ** to unmask 
falsehood and bring truth to light,” has 
stamped the memory of the foul Stuart 
king with everlasting infamy, while 
Cromwell’s statue stands beside the 
ancient Hall of Westminster, where 
once his head was ■ exposed on high, 
and beside the Parliament whose forces 
he led to victory against a, selfish tyranny. 

Cromwell now reigns secure as one 
of the greatest men of all races and all 
times ; and yet it may be that, owing to 
the mean spite of a small-minded king, 
his bones may lately hayebeen dug up 
by a workman’s spade, ’262 years after 
they were thrown into aTole near the 
top of Edgware Road.* ;r 


FIRST REAL CASE 

Had Germany the Right to 
Stop a Ship ? 

DECISION OF THE JUDGES 

The International Gourt of Justice, 
sitting in Holland, at the Hague, has 
given its first decision in an . interna¬ 
tional law case between nations. It had 
before given a decision about conflicting 
laws in different countries, but that was 
an interpretation .of laws only, and not 
a trial for damages between countries. 

During the war between Russia and 
Poland, in 1921, a French cargo of 
munitions of war was sent in. a British 
ship, the Wimbledon, to- be passed 
through the Kiel Canal into the Baltic. 
Sea on its way toward -Poland. Ger¬ 
many stopped - the Wimbledon, and 
claimed that she had' a right to do so. 
The Allies contended that the Treaty of 
Versailles secured that, the canal should 
be open to all vessels of all nations at 
peace with Germany, and Poland was at 
peace with Germany, as also were Great 
Britain and France. 

What Germany Must Pay 

A majority'of the judges hold that 
Germany was 111 the wrong, and should 
not have stopped the Wimbledon. They 
reckon that the loss to the vessel herself, 
and to those who. chartered her, must 
have been 140,749 francs and 35 cen¬ 
times, or about ^1720, and that Germany, 
must pay this ; ' but that each party 
must bear its own costs. 

That Germany..Had some grounds for 
holding • up the:' Wimbledon . may be 
assumed from the fact that the'judges 
representing Italy," Switzerland,, and 
Germany did noLagree with the decision 
of the majority^ and gave judgments of 
their own, which of course have no effect. 

The terms of the decision are far less 
important than the fact that a legal 
judgment has been at last brought to 
bear on a dispute between nations, and 
nations have been treated as individuals 
might be—convicted of wrongdoing in a 
legal sense and, punished by The pay¬ 
ment of damages v 

FIRE SWEEPS THE HILLS 
2000 People Driven from 
Homes On the Riviera 

The beautiful Esterel, the lovely line of 
hills that reaches out into tbie Mediter¬ 
ranean like some. graceful animal and 
helps to form the bay of Cannes, has been 
the scene of a terrible forest fire, threat¬ 
ening the destruction of several hamlets 
well known to Riviera travellers. 

The roads through St. Raphael. and 
Cannes were packed with people fleeing 
from their homes before' the fire was. 
brought under, control. The pall of 
smoke was blowri inland for. 20 miles. 

Two thousand people were driven 
from home, it is said, but very few lives 
were lost. . - _ / . ; ..' 

One of the homes .that fell in the fire 
was that of a woman who sat. on one of’ 
the thrones that fell in the war-^the 
Empress of Austria, . ? :\ - • 

A GREAT STORM 
Bridge Disappears and Leaves 
No Trace 

There has been a terrific storm in the 
Alps, touching Zurich, Lucerne, Basle, 
and Brigue. 

The wind reached sixty miles an hour, 
houses were blown down arid trees up¬ 
rooted, and it was thought the village 
of Naters, near the Simplon tunnel, 
would be destroyed. A remarkable fact 
of the storm is tliat there was no rain. 

A bridge on the Visp-Zermatt railway 
was carried away so completely that not 
a trace of the masonry or -the metal' 
could be found. The cattle from; the 
heights were brought down to lower 
levels owing to the intense heat, 


TRAGIC HAPPENINGS IN 
THE ALPS 

Father and His Boys Who Fell 
1000 Feet 

TWO DAYS AND NIGHTS 
ON A PERILOUS LEDGE 

The holiday toll of life has begun in the 
Alps ;.„it has been going on for weeks at 
the seaside-. N -. .. 

. Warnings against the dangers of bath¬ 
ing, boating, and climbing never seem to 
affect a number of holiday-makers. They 
will not believe in the dangers of which 
experience is fully aware. ' .i 

The first*week in August brought at 
least four deaths in the Alps. Two 
climbers oyer, a pass between Austria 
and Switzerland fell 2000 feet. A girl, of 
13 fell and was killed above Karidersteg. 

In the same district a Swiss father 
and two sons, youths aged 16 and: 18, 
climbed a. dangerous peak 13,000 feet 
high, which, owing to the hot weather 
melting the snow by day, became a cone 
of solid ice during the freezing night. 
Descending- the icy slope they ..fell 
iooo feet; ' *: ■. . 

Their ’f9.ll ended in a soft snow-rdrift 
at the fopt of the peak, but the younger 
son was. killed and the older: boy 
received severe injuries. a * 

Victims of Mont Blanc : 

The account of the tragedy, has a 
pathetic note in it, for we read ,that 
the father, battered and terribly shaken, 
crawled ta his younger lad in time to see 
him die in.his arms.. - ! : 

Five more deaths have been added 
to the heavy total of lives lost in climb¬ 
ing Mont Blanc.. Two Frenchmen,' a 
Swiss, and, their two guides have all 
perished in a fall of 1000 feet, owing to one 
of them losing his foothold and dragging 
down the rest, who were roped to him. 

On the border between Switzerland 
and Tyrol two Austrians were climbing 
the Drtiserifluh when one, having- un¬ 
loosed the/rope, to help his companion, 
fell and was killed, and the other was 
left alone on an inaccessible ledge. 

-Not till-‘the evening, could he attract 
attention, and then no help could reach 
him. He passed the night alone, Secured 
to the-rock.'Next day repeated attempts 
were made in vain to reach him, arid it 
was not until, by the aid of,a rope.300 
yards long, after 44 hours on his narrow 
niche, he> was rescued exhausted, buffer¬ 
ing terribly ; from thirst and the heat of 
the sun-scorched rock..•, '€S : 

IF GERMANY BREAKS UP 
Putting Back the Clock 100 
di 'C Years : 

' General Smuts,- Prime Minister of the 
South African: Union, and one of the 
steadiest political minds in the. British 
Empire, is oir his way to London to take 
part in the?Empire Conference.’ . 

’ Before he left South Africa General 
Sriiuts made a grave speech on the con¬ 
dition of "Europe. He takes a very serious 
: view of the situation that may arise if 
France; and Britain do not see^and act 
together, and we give' these, words from 
his last speech to his own people ; 

“ Perhaps, in view of the gravity of the 
situation, it' is better for me not: to say 
too much today. This* howeyer. T may 
say. ‘ It is quite clear that the occupation 
of the Ruhr is largely responsible for 
.what is happening in Germany today. 
Germany is going under. Germany is on 
the brink of a precipice, and if things go 
ori as they are much longer* it may be the 
break-up of Germany as a State. 

” The break-up oL Germany would 
be a far more serious thing for Europe 
than the fall of Russia five years ago. 

. Germany is the greatest State in Central 
Europe, and if it goes it is quite'likely 
■ that the clock will be put. back a hundred 
years or more-”' 


TYPHOON SWEEPS IN 
FROM THE SEA 


The Breath of Life Becomes a 
Scourge of Death 

HONG KONG’S CALAMITY 


A great, typhoon at Hong Kong has 
illustrated once more how extremely 
narrow is the dividing line between 
safety and peril for human life, between 
conditions necessary for existence and 
conditions which make life impossible. 

The word typhoon means a great 
wind. It describes the storms and hurri¬ 
canes which sweep in from the sea upon 
the coasts of China and Japan at 
various times between May and Novem¬ 
ber. We can predict the course such 
storms will take, as if winds had channels, 
as rivers have ; but we cannot say long 
in advance when they will come, or 
what their pitch of violence will be. 

The Speed of Wind 

The recent typhoon was terrible in 
its intensity. It destroyed a British 
submarine, and dashed other ships about 
like cockle-shells. ' The rate of the wind 
was 130 miles an hour.. There have been 
greater storms even than this, however. 
The wind which destroyed the Tay 
Bridge in 1879 reached 150 miles an 
hour, and Antarctic explorers have 
known winds of 200 miles an hour. 

All these storms 'arise from much the 
same cause. An area, of low pressure 
of air is surrounded by areas of high 
pressure, and . the . air from the high- 
pressure areas flows with great violence 
into the areas of low pressure, like water 
bursting a weak dam and changing from 
a placid pool into a raging torrent. 

It is the breath of life which works 
this havoc. The breeze which fertilises 
a flower, inflates a bubble, enters our 
lungs to give us oxygen and keep us 
alive—this same air, thrown into tur¬ 
bulent motion, turns traitor, and des¬ 
troys the life it has -maintained, the 
forests it has helped to grow. 

Storms that Sail Round the World 

It may lift great, waves in from the 
sea and drown a town, as has often 
happened in the Far East.. It may blow 
sand with such power , and in such 
quantities as to bury towns., ruin, culti¬ 
vation, and destroy, a local civilisation. 
It can drive a battleship ashore, and 
throw down a lighthouse. . 

One of these storms, originating in the 
Pacific Ocean, will sweep majestically 
across America, sail in terrible might 
over the Atlantic, scourge England, 
pass on into Europe working terror and 
evil all the way, and .finally die down 
in the wilds of Russia.. •’Such a storm 
will travel at perhaps only 30 miles an 
hour, but what continuous and in- 
calulable power is manifested in its birth, 
passage, and extinction ! 

Servant arid Master 

Typhoons, cyclones, whirlwinds, and 
what not, have the force of great missiles. 
A wind travelling at 160 miles an hour 
exerts a pressure of 50 pounds on every 
square foot of surface, and the sudden¬ 
ness of its onslaught- makes its giant 
blows the more appalling and over¬ 
whelming. 

Yet, slowed down, such a wind is the 
breath of life, the messenger which 
brings us rain after drought, sweet and 
cool air after a heat-wave ; life, health, 
vigour, happiness, wealth. It is precious 
as a servant; as a master it is more 
tyrannous and uncontrollable than fire. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Alphecca . . 

Ariadne . . 

Heidelberg. . 

Lucca . . 

Minneapolis . 
Pasadena . . 

Ugolino • . 


*. . Al-fek-kah 

, V Ar-e-ad-ne 
, . Hi-del-berg 

. . Look-kah 

. Min-e-ap-o-lis 
; Pas-ah-de-nah 
. . Oo-go-le-no 
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IN THE TRACK 
OF ATOMS 

A WONDER OF THE 
< CAMERA 

Photographing a Collision 
Between Invisible Things 

100 MILLIONS TO AN INCH 

There seems no 6nd to the marvels of 
photography. What a few years ago 
would have appeared impossibilities 
are now commonplaces, and every day 
almost fresh wonders are revealed. 

The camera can pick out and record 
on a plate a vast universe of inconceiv¬ 
able size in distant space, and now 
scientists have actually succeeded in 
photographing the tracks of atoms and 
collisions between these incredibly 
minute bodies, of which it takes a 
hundred millions to make a line an 
inch long. 

An atom is like a little solar system 
with a sun, called a nucleus, and a 
system of planets revolving round it, 
called negative electrons. The tracks 
of atoms can be made visible to the eye 
as bright lines of light, and these we see 
by means of an ingenious little apparatus. 

A Tiny White Speck 

We look down, into a small glass 
cylinder, through a disc of plate glass, 
at the blackened top of a brass piston 
which fits fairly closely into the 
cylinder. The cylinder is filled with 
absolutely clean, moist air, and when 
two powerful arc lights are focused on 
the cylinder there is a faint, diffused 
light inside, due to the fact that there is 
nothing in the cylinder that can be 
brightly illuminated. 

On the wall of the glass cylinder is a 
tiny white speck of polonium; and when 
the black piston goes down the air in the 
cylinder expands, and suddenly we see a 
number of white, luminous lines. Each 
of these bright lines is the track of the 
nucleus of a helium atom, shooting out 
from the speck of polonium with a speed 
of ten thousand miles a second. If we 
are fortunate we shall see one of the 
tracks suddenly split into two at the 
end, or become forked, as it were, and 
this is one of the most wonderful sights 
in the universe, a collision between atoms. 

Shooting Through the Atoms 

Dr. William D. Harkins, Professor of 
Physical Chemistry in the University of 
Chicago, has explained how these 
collisions occur, and why it is we can see 
the tracks of the atoms. The lines of 
light which give the exact paths of the. 
helium nucleus are due, he says, to the, 
shining of the arc lights on many 
\ ho u sands of minute water drops. 
These drops are deposited in each track 
upon the wreckage of the atoms of air 
left by the swift, projectile travelling 
20,000 times as fast as a bullet. 

Most of the atom tracks are perfectly 
straight, which means that the helium 
nucleus does not turn from its path 
when meeting the atoms of air, but 
simply shoots straight through them. 
From most of the air atoms, however, 
they tear out one or two negative elec¬ 
trons, and on each electron a tiny water 
drop is deposited from the moist air. 

Wonderful Lines of Light 

Each atom of air from which an 
electron is torn is charged with positive 
electricity, and upon each of these a 
tiny water drop is deposited when the 
air in the cylinder expands ; altogether 
about 200,000 minute water drops are 
formed in the track of each atom, 
and, illuminated by the arc lights, appear 
as luminous lines. . „ 

Nearly every nucleus of helium shoots 
straight through the atoms of air without 
anything happening, but every now and 
again the nucleus of one of these atoms 
is hit, and it is the effect of these 
collisions that gives the forked appear¬ 
ance to the track. The collisions have 
been actually photographed on a kine- 
matograph film. 


DEVONSHIRE MARY 



Mary goes for a walk with the dog 



Mary takes a fish from her net 


There is a very clever chimpanzee in the private zoo of Mr. Herbert Whitley, at Paignton, 
in Devon. She rides round the grounds on a tricycle, goes for a run with the dog, and 
actually catches flsh in a net. She, however, returns her catches to the water. Here we 
see her enjoying herself in her beautiful surroundings 


ADVANCE, * 
NEW ZEALAND 

HALF A CONTINENT FOR 
THE DOMINION 

Who Owns the North and 
South Poles ? 

A HERITAGE OF PRIDE 
AND PATHOS 

New Zealand, sitting tight within her 
lovely borders, has suddenly grown 
bigger. She has added to herself-half a 
continent, and her possessions now 
stretch, if not to the uttermost ends ol 
tbe Earth, certainly to one of them 

What has happened is that by an 
Order in Council the British Govern¬ 
ment has allotted certain new territory 
to the Dominion. It is called the Ross 
Dependency. Now, the Ross Depend¬ 
ency is “all the islands and territories 
between the i6oth degree of East 
Longitude and the 150th degree of West 
Longitude, situated south of the both 
degree of South Latitude.” 

In other words. New Zealand is made 
the foster - mother of our Antarctic 
Dominions, of the land stretching from 
the Ross Sea and Ice Barrier right away 
to the South Pole, for which Captain 
Scott and his gallant comrades laid 
down their lives. 

All the way he went, all the way brave 
Shaclcleton went, all the way Shackle- 
ton's depot-laving expedition travelled 
on the other side of the white land, is ours 
But what of the South Pole itself ? 

Peary at the North Pole 

That must, be Norwegian. Roald 
Amundsen, setting out for the North 
Pole, heard en route that Peary had 
reached it. So he turned his ship about, 

I crossed the world, reached a bay which 
British seamen had discovered, made an 
easy run straight up to the Pole, and 
got there, at his first attempt, on Decern- 
| her 16, 1911. Scott, after an agonising 
journey, which was to end in the death 
of himself and all with him, arrived at 
I the South Pole on January 17, 1912, 
33 days after, the man he had left in 
Europe planning for the Farthest North. 

So the South Pole must belong to 
Norway, though Scott's track to it < is 
British, rendered sacred for all time by 
his sufferings and sacrifice. But the 
Pole itself is called King Haakon ATI 
Plateau, and there the flag of Norway 
and the tents of Amundsen stand to thus 
day, unless the snow has buried them. 

The North Pole, for which so many 
British lives have been given during 
three centuries of endeavour, belongs 
to the United States. Robert Peary 
reached it, in company with one man, a 
Negro, in April, 1909, and there the 
Stars and Stripes was flown to await, 
and challenge any coming after. 

A Time of Marvel 

It is when we come to the official 
naming and placing of these lands that 
we realise in what a time of marvel we 
live and how swiftly history marches 
forward. For three hundred years and 
more men had striven to reach the Poles, 
weaving a romance of tragic detail almost 
past believing in doing so. All failed. 
They perished by shipwreck, by storm, 
by starvation, by disease, by violence, 
were crushed in their ships, lost and 
frozen to death in the ice and wilderness. 
Then, in less than two years, both these 
great goals were won. The impossible was 
achieved once more, by an American, by 
a Norseman, and by a Briton. 

Of all the great figures standing out 
in the history of that memorable rush 
of marvels only one survives. Roald 
Amundsen alone lives. ' 

A KESTREL COMES TO TOWN 

The kestrel is a bird which loves wild 
places, and it was strange that one 
should be found the other day in the 
heart of Birmingham. It was picked 
up by a policeman in Corporation Street, 
and was taken Jo the Edgbaston Bo¬ 
tanical Gardens. ' , 
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A BRAIN IN THE 
WHEAT FIELDS 

WHAT TWO. MEN HAVE 
DONE IN KENT 

Will it Lead to a Revolution in 
Agriculture? 

IMMENSE SAVING' OF LABOUR 

A very striking announcement made 
by/the Marquis of /Lincolnshire, in a 
speech at Cambridge the Other day, has 
passed almost unnoticed by the grown¬ 
up newspapers. Yet it foreshadows a 
complete revolution in our agricultural 
methods and the possibility of the 
English farmers growing wheat at such a 
price that it will be able/to compete with 
foreign and colonial imported wheat. 

'Not long ago, in order to induce the 
English farmer to grow, more wheat, 
and thus render us less dependent on 
supplies from abroad, a bonus was 
premised which would have involved a 
charge on the Treasury—that is, on the 
taxes—-of between thirty and sixty 
million pounds. But so impossible was 
it to grow our own food on such ruinous 
term§ that the promise had to be with¬ 
drawn, with the result that many 
farmers grew other crops. ■ 

A New idea. .. 

: Now Lord Lincolnshire comes forward 
and tells us that his sons-in-law,-Major 
Llewellyn Palmer and Viscount Lewis¬ 
ham, have found a way of growing 
wheat so that it pays as well, as if the 
bonus promised by the Government 
had been actually granted. And it is 
not merely a theoretical idea, for wheat 
is actually growing in this way; 

Some time ago, says the Marquis, his 
sons-in-law together bought a practically 
derelict estate of over a thousand acres 
in * Kent. They restored the house, 
lived there .with their ’wives, and em- 
ployed a number of ex-soldiers on the 
land; teaching these meh themselves to 
do the work. ! j ' 

Their method of making wheat¬ 
growing a profitable business was to 
plant three crops at once. Half the 
expense of wheat-growing lies in clearing, 
ploughing, and sowing, and by planting 
three crops together—*oats,, peas, .and 
wheat—^enough is saved, to make the 
crops pay handsomely!. , 

Cutting the Crop 

The enterprising farmers put in their 
wheat in the spring, instead of in the 
autumn, together with a mixed spring 
crop of peas and oats, which was cut for 
hay in the summer.. In the present 
year this spring crop has yielded over 
thirty tons to the acre/ the crop, be-; 
ing cut just as the peas were beginning 
to form. 

The growth of the wheat crop during 
the summer has been checked by the hay 
crop above it, and it is only now showing' 
green. It \Vill be left in the ground until, 
the autumn of next,year, when it vvill 
be harvested in the ordinary, way, but 
will have cost so much' less in labour 
that its owners will be able to. sell at a t 
price showing quite a good,profit, and/ 
yet compete with foreign wheat. 

Making Wheat Pay 

Never before has. wheat beexi sown at 
the same time as another Crop, and when 
this experiment has been' brought to a * 
successful conclusion, as it must be now, 
it will have proved to farmers and small¬ 
holders that wheat ' can be grown in 
England on a paying basis without any 
subsidy from the Government, which is' 
always an unhealthy way of building 
up an industry. ■ 

There seems little doubt that we are 
on the eve of a real revolution in the 
farming business, whicll Will probably 
bring prosperity both', to the farmer 
and to the labourer^ he ; employs. ' 


A BUILDER-UP OF THE 
NEXT GENERATION 

Mr. Davy of New Zealand 

THE REVIVAL OF JOHN BUNYAN 

One wonders whether the children, of 
today read John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress and his Holy War as they were 
read a generation and more ago.- Prob¬ 
ably not. . There is more to read now, 
though there is nothing that is better 
than honest John’s allegories.. ' 
That children can be interested still 
by the narratives of the Bedford tinker 
is clearly shown in the‘ success accom¬ 
panying the work of one of our good 
friends across the world,, the Rev. 
Palgrave Davy/the moving spirit of the 
New Zealand'Children’s Mission. 

Mr. Davy, one of the builders-up of 
the next generation,^ goes about New. 
Zealand gathering the children under' 
the wing of his-mission while he tells, 
with picture accompaniments, the stories 
told in the'Pilgrim’s Progress and the 
Holy War, arid, we gather from letters 
which have.reached us that his success 
is immediate and.enthusiastic, . , -• 

Some time ago, when he was' in 
London, Mr. Davy called on the Editor 
and took from the C.N, a word of good¬ 
will for the children of New Zealand. 
As he has referred ;to. that interview in 
one of his publications since his return 
to New Zealand we are warranted in 
referring to him here: 

His is a face that will win the confi¬ 
dence of any childbut more than 
gentleness in look. . and manner is 
needed to maker the modern child at 
home with Bunyan’s pilgrims and war¬ 
riors, and that, something more Mr. Davy 
quite clearly has, . 

May he use his gift to spread the 
knowledge of Blmya-n and his doughty 
characters everywhere I Once more we 
greet him and wish him Godspeed, this 
time not at our desk, but. across the 
space of half the world. " 

TOO MUCH OIL 
Will America Stop Its 
Production? 

The over-production of oil in the 
United States, is , becoming acute, and 
desperate remedies are being,advocated, 
including a shut-down-.of all production 
for two months. . r . . „ 

Prices have t been crumbling, before the 
.tremendous avalanche.of oil that has 
reached the .market. .There are/now 
over 300 million barrels, of. crude-oil in 
storage, and the available supply .is break¬ 
ing all records. There, are 132S million 
gallons of petrol; in storage, and in some 
places in California petrol can be had 
wholesale at fivepence a gallon, 

. Corporations with the funds to do so 
are taking huge -quantities of crude oil 
at present prices,' and storage facilities 
are taxed to the utmost. Large open 
basins are being filled a$ fast as they 
can be constructed, yet production 
seems to be still on the increase, reaching 
two and a half million barrels a day. 

The whole iproblem 4 is an economic 
one, threatening . the welfare and sta¬ 
bility of an important, industry. 


THE HAWK AND THE 
RABBIT 

Effect of Prohibiting Guns 

- According to a gamekeeper in County. 
Tyrone, the prohibition ' of ! the use of 
guns there has led to a great increase in 
the ’number of hawks. 

So great has the increase been that 
the birds on which the hawks prey have 
been lessened in number to an extent 
which compels the hawks to seek other 
food, and they 1 are now attacking 
rabbits and eating thorn.' ^ ' * 

He has never known hawks do this* 
before, and he wonders'if other game- 
keepers have had the same experience. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Gathered by 




The rare spectacle of a waterspout has 
been seen at Brighton. _ I 

A schoolgirl in California has beaten 
Mrs. Mallory, at tennis by 6 —1. * ■/ . ' 

The wages of British workmen have 
. fallen by.^540,000,000 in the course of 
the last two years. t 

Mrs. Styan, a Sevenoaks centenarian,-! 
walks to church and writes her -own 
letters, uribekten by her hundred'years: • 

Peter Pah Goes to Brussels 

' Sir George Frampton has presented a 
copy of his statue of Peter Pan to 
Brussels, and. it. is to stand in one of 
the city’s parks. 

Pigeon Calls the Fire Brigade 

When ther. Twickenham fire* brigade 
answered ail alarm the other, day they *• 
found that the bell had been rung by, a 
pigeon ^entangled in the wires. 

Trafalgar Soldier's Daughter .. 

The oldest/woman ■ in Kent is Mrs .. 
Truelove, who.has just kept her 167th 
birthday at Plumstead. Her father 
fought at Trafalgar. 

•/’ Good Rafns for Australia 

South'Australia has had remarkable 
rains in the last few months, totalling 
nearly 16 inches—7 inches over* the 
average. . It is a record for 84 years. 

Roman Altar as Children's Playground 

A white square stone near Ham Gdm- 
mon, Surrey, used for years as a jumping 
stone by children at play," has now been 
identified as a Roman altar 2000 years old. 

De Valera 

De Valera, the troubler of Ireland 
whose wild!. career has cost the.Irish 
people so many lives and so many 
millions of money, is now safely iii gaol. 

Snow Bricks • ,<• 

Mr. Edison has invented an ingenious* 
machine which will pass down the street 
in winter, squeeze snow into blocks like 
bricks, and stack them by the roadside. 

Shaking a City 

The whole city of San Pedro, in Cali¬ 
fornia, has been shaken by the explosion 
of ail underground tank containing half 
a million gallons of petrol. 

Rat Stops the Trams 

The tram: service in South London 
was stopped the other day through a rat 
at the.Greenwich power station touching; 
a live wire while eating some grease. , - 

Giving a Fortune Away 

Mr. Arthur H. Fleming, ail American * 
citizen, has-. handed over his' entire 
fortune, amounting to about a million, 
-pounds, to the Californian Institute of 
Technology at Pasadena. 


SATURDAY NIGHT IN 
, WASHINGTON 
Mr. Wilson’s Evening Out 

. Almost' every Saturday night/ 
Woodrow Wilson, ex-President of* the 
'United States,! and the most ungrate¬ 
fully treated man in the world, goes , to 
the. theatre in Washington, and always, 
as he leaves, at about eleven o’clock/ a 
crowd collects at a side door where lie 
crosses the pavement to his motor-car, 
and there' greets him with cordial 
-clappings of hands. 

Here are two signs ■ most 1 welcome 
to fair-minded people throughout the 
, world. The first is that Woodrow Wilson 
.appears to be slowly recovering from 
his disastrous breakdown in health. He 
can walk without assistance, though he 
! is usually helped by a servant on each 
side of him. The second is that he !is 
being more-cordially received ,in‘ Wash¬ 
ington than, ever before. It appears! as, 
if recognition of the earnestness an,d 
sincerity of a' man who once held, the 
foremost position in the world is at last 
'overcoming. some of the rancour of 
political hatred. 

Mr. Wilson was not aiwavs wise, 
who is ?—but he played a part that 
ended the war, and of him it may be 
said, as of Caesar, that ” ingratitude 
1 more strong than traitors’ arms quite 
vanquished .him.” But he is rising 
gradually above its spite, alike, in health 
and in public respect. 


BLOTTING OUT A 
GREAT NAME 

IS TYROL TO GO FROM 
THE MAP? 

Stem Decree in the Lovely 
Valley of the Tyrolese 

THE WAR MIND AGAIN 

By Our Political Correspondent 

The follies of a narrow spirit of in¬ 
tolerance toward** races other . than 
our own seem to be endless and incurable 

If there is one*' thing!, proved by 
history it. is that ..the right' way of 
living in unity under the same flag 
with races who liave Their own habits 
• and languages is to leave them free to 
live the life natural to them. / 

That 'is how the French people of 
Canada live ; how the Cape Dutch live ; 
how the Welsh live; how the Irish are 
beginning to live ; how the African races 
live under French rule,/and the Bantu 
tribes of Africa under British rule. It 
was by allowing a free "development of 
local personality that Rome held her 
empire together for so long. But the. 
militarists of modern Italy apparently 
do not understand that* .spirit of old 
Rome; they are trying to stamp-out 
all traces of Tyrolese spirit in the part of 
Tyrol that has been occupied by Italy 
as one of the prizes of war. 

An Honoured Title 

Everyone who knows the lovely land, 
of Tyrol, north and south, and under¬ 
stands what has been done there as a 
consequence of the war, knows that 
Italy was entirely justified in taking 
from Austria the southern valleys oi 
Tyrol. They were Italian in race, 
language, feeling, and history, and 
Austria was only at home’ on the "other 
side of the central mountain ridges. 

But everyone also knows that Italy, 
solely for the sake of getting a strong 
military frontier, has absorbed central 
Tyrolese valleys that are not Italian 
either in race, language,' or sentiment. 
She has been guilty of an aggression 
exactly like that with which she has 
charged Austria for generations. 

And now there has been taken another 
step in this process of forcible, seizure, 
as unwise as it is unjust. Italy* is now 
removing all Tyrolese qiantes from the 
map. “ Tyrol ” itself, a name to be 
proud of, is being blotted out. " It is 
made an offence to use it! f Legal penalties 
have been invented to root out Tyrolese 
names. South Tyrol must renounce its 
honoured title and take the name of' 
Alto Adige, and its people must not be 
Tyrolese but Atesini. As a half-way 
name they may call themselves Etsch-. 
landers. Even the newspapers must 
change their titles. /; 

The Wrong Way 

* If the Italians \Vish to make the 
Tyrolese cling to the names and* tradi¬ 
tions by which they are known to all 
the world, from centuries of honourable * 
history, they cannot' do it better than 
by these stern compulsions. Russia has 
tried to batter into nothingness the 
memories of her border races; and what 
has it all led to ? The answer to the 
question is seen in ’ the enthusiastic 
resurrection of Finland, Esthonia; Lat¬ 
via, and Lithuania, with their several 
languages and, national! identities. 

'There are ways by. which Italy may 
win the 'heart of the -Tyrol she has r 
annexed—perhaps even, -its Teutonic 
mountain fringe, but the true way is not 
by repression, by the uprooting of sacred 
memories, and by threats and penalties. . 
That is an outrage on liberty, and sooner 
or later will be the way of danger. 

HIS OLD KENTUCKY HOME 

The State of Kentucky has adopted 
as a " State shrine ” the house where 
Stephen Collins Foster wrote the popular 
song “ My Old! Kentucky Home.” The 
dedication of the shrine took place on 
the 97th anniversary of the poet’s birth. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



THE NEW PIRATES 


LOOKING AT THE HEART A RAILWAY CHANGE 


LIQUID LIGHT? 


Smugglers on the Seas 

The breaking of laws is a dangerous 
course to pursue under any conceivable 
circumstances. If one law is broken, 
why not another ? j 

The dangerous drift of law-breaking 
is now being illustrated afresh outside 
the American home waters. 

Large numbers of vessels are loitering 
near the American three-mile limit 
to smuggle drink into the country which 
is doing its best to drive‘it out. 

From such a breach of a neighbouring 
country’s laws all British subjects, at 
home or over the seas, should dissociate 
themselves. But. even worse evils than 
ilouting the laws of the Republic are 
springing up. Daring roguery is taking 
up its abode about the boundary line 
of the States on its seaward side, and 
from smuggling the law-breakers are 
taking the next step into piracy ! 

Quite .close to New York a passing 
ship has been held up by an armed 
crew of smugglers, while the law¬ 
breakers ransacked the ship, stealing 
/i200 in money and 200 cases of drink 
before they slipped away in the dark¬ 
ness. Far too many people regard 
smuggling as adventurous fun. It is 
here seen to be next door to piracy. 

THREE ON AN ISLAND 
Real Robinson Crusoes 

Who has not desired at some time or 
other to possess an island, like Robinson 
Crusoe or the Swiss Family Robinson ? 
As a matter of fact, the little island of 
Brechou, which is one of the Channel 
Islands—the best-known of which are 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark— 
is inhabited by only three people—a 
farmer, his wife, and a farmboy. The 
island is about ten miles from Guernsey. 

There is a jolly little farmhouse, and 
as the island measures 160 acres it 
affords a living. The climate is very 
beautiful, and the farming good,'as it 
is in Jersey, 


X-Rays and School Children 

A new and useful application of the 
N-rays has been made in Minneapolis 
4 n the examination of children. 

For some time now the rays have 
proved of great value in looking at the 
human heart. The movements of the 
heart can be watched on the wonderful 
screen which glows when the rays are 
thrown upon 'it, and if the screen is 
divided up by lines or movable wires 
a record can be made of the heart’s size 
and how it dilates in its movement. 

Marty children in the big schools of 
today have delicate hearts, and should 
not join in too strenuous exercise ; the 
rays are being used to examine them, and 
in such cases are proving specially useful. 

The child is put on the saddle of a 
stationary bicycle frame, and turns the 
pedals as fast as possible, a brake being 
arranged which makes the pedalling do - 
a known amount of work. While a child 
is pedalling the effect of the exertion on 
the heart is seen by the X-ray apparatus. 

WHAT A LAD CAN DO 
Crop Increased a Hundredfold 

The Department of Agriculture in the 
United States is very busy advising 
people how to increase their crops, and 
they are greatly pleased with what a 
Negro boy has done. His name is 
Walter Flower, his age. 15, and lie 
belongs to the State of Arkansas. 

The district, Faulkner County, has a 
rich soil, and the yield is on an average 
45 bushels to the acre. Walter Flower 
has taken up' a tenant’s acre of land, 
and through * following official agri¬ 
cultural advice he has produced 91 
bushels of com, or more than double the 
normal amount, from an' acre. 

Similar results are being eagerly 
sought in the neighbourhood, following 
the lead of this smart Negro boy, who is 
now giving instruction to farmers. 


Petrol Engines 

A prominent firm of engineers in 
Braintree has recently had successful 
results with a new kind of locomotive 
running on petrol. _ 

As a result of trials made on actual 
railway sidings it is'. almost certain 
that we shall see many of these quaint 
locomotives used for shunting purposes 
on railway lines, and- perhaps even for 
local passenger traffic. 

A small’petrol engine is mounted on 
a heavy chassis fitted with ordinary 
wheels running on : the ordinary railway 
track. Such an engine, very spidery in 
appearance, costs only ^420, yet it can 
do all the work of . a steam locomotive 
costing between /3000 and ^4000. 

What with petrol and electric engines, 
the steam locomotive looks as if it were 
going to have a poor chance in the rail¬ 
way work of the future. 

OTHERS FIRST 
Lives Saved by Death 

Two cases of thoughtfulness for others 
rather than care for personal safety 
have been reported lately, linking to¬ 
gether little Ada Berridge, of Shepherd’s 
Bush, and Mrs. Alice Morgan, of New¬ 
bridge, in a devotion that was true right 
up to the point of death. • 

Ada, Berridge was carrying her two- 
year-old sister across the street when a 
motor-car bore down upon them. Else¬ 
where Mrs. Morgan was similarly accom¬ 
panied by her child when a taxicab was 
suddenly upon her. In each case the 
sequel was the same.; The threatened 
child was snatched out of the way of 
danger and placed in safety, but the 
sister and the mother could not save 
themselves. Both were killed. 


A 300-MILLIONTH CHANCE . 

Great Britain last year established 
a record for safety, in railway travel. 
Only five passengers were killed in 
accidents out of a total of 1,186,479,000 
carried, or only one in 300 millions. 


Inventor’s Remarkable Claim 
NATURAL LIGHT THAT LASTED 
FOR SEVEN YEARS 

A wonderful new discovery has been 
announced by Mr. Guido Blenso, a well- 
known chemist of New York, and if it 
proves to be what he claims for it we 
shall see a complete revolution in 
lighting methods. 

No longer shall we need electric light, 
or gas, or acetylene, and no longer will 
people in isolated country places be 
confined to oil-lamps or candles. The 
remote village will.be able to enjoy the 
same illumination as the big city. 

Mr. Blenso’s invention is a radio¬ 
active light in liquid form, which can be 
poured into a bulb and used for many 
years without renewal. It will thus be 
available for street lighting, for the home, 
for coal-mines and aeroplanes, and for 
motor-cars and bicycles. 

“ Eventually,” says Mr. Blenso, “ this 
invention will make coal fuel, oils, and 
other power a thing of the past. It is 
far superior and more effective than 
electric light, and will probably last ten 
or fifteen years without attention.” 

The United States Bureau of Mines 
has been assisting Mr. Blenso in his 
experiments, which have been carried on 
quietly for some time. The inventor 
has only announced his discovery after 
he has satisfied himself by practical tests 
over a number, of years that the new 
light is really practicable. 

He first produced the luminous liquid 
in 1909, and this gave a light practically 
undiminished for more than seven 
years; then, unfortunately, the bulb 
containing the liquid was broken. 

There are a number of radio-active 
substances that are soluble and con¬ 
tinue to give off their radiations, but 
hitherto none of them has been lumin¬ 
escent. British experts cannot under¬ 
stand how a liquid substance can give 
out enough light to take the place of. 
present illuminants,. and we must wait 
for further knowledge. 
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Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
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The Greatest Thrill We 
Ever Knew 

Tn the first terrible days and 
^ 1 months of the war there swept 
'over the British race the finest 
thrill that it had ever known. 

It is not too much to say that 
Tommy was loved by all. The 
ordinal soldier of the line, who 
had hastened co offer the risk of 
his life for the sake of his country, 
was accepted as the typical man 
of his race. Our eyes and hearts 
filled at the sight of him. Nothing 
was too good for him. Fie was 
our hero. Suddenly all dis¬ 
tinctions of class were swamped 
in a rush of natural feeling. It 
was our splendid hour. 

But why should it be only an 
hour? Is it not a fact that this 
man, the ordinary fellow-man of 
our race, with his strength to the 
bounds of heroism—and of course 
his natural weaknesses too—is, 
in the main, just what we thought 
he was then, in that great hour 
when class-feeling perished and 
only simple manhood and woman¬ 
hood remained, firm and strong 
. and satisfying ? 

In full remembrance of that 
fine experience, we do not hesi¬ 
tate to say that all class-feeling 
whatsoever, whether it be aristo¬ 
cratic or snobbish or a working- 
class caste, is a national curse, 
and casts a slur on our humanity. 

But see how that warm sense 
of our .common humanity • has 
passed away, some will say. Is 
that imputation of disloyalty to 
^ur best emotions justified ? We 
think it is not. 

No doubt we have not kept on 
living at the full height of our 
best sympathy ; but a great deal; 
that is good remains from that 
time, the time when we dis¬ 
covered what is fine in our neigh¬ 
bours of all sorts. If signs of this 
survival are needed we may see 
them, clear as day, in the Duke 
of York’s camp, where 400 boys, 
half from public schools and half 
from workshops, have been lately 
living together as members of 
the' great national family, with 
none of the hampering signs of 
class that so disfigure mankind. 

It is a splendid scheme, sound 
and most healthy, for in truth 
there is no genuine reality in 
class, however it arises and is 
bolstered up. Whether it descends 
socially from above or rises from 
below, class is only a pretence. 

Every father in his cottage 
hopes that his boy may be a true 
man, as indeed he may be ; every 
father in his mansion can hope 
for nothing better for his son ; 
and whatever welds the youth of 
the nation into a worthiness that 
is courteous, gentle, fair, honest, 
and clean in heart and mind is 
carrying life to its most hopeful 
level, and tuning the race up to 
the harmony we knew in our 
nation’s.greatest hour. 


The Figure 

|n America, we are told, Liberty is 
only a statue—a figure of bronze. 
In Europe it is a beautiful figure 
of speech. 

© 

The Idea that Occurs to Nobody 

Js there any thought, one wonders, 
behind the management of 
London’s traffic ? Almost every day 
there is a block in Fleet' Street while 
men move a heap of sand in barrows. 

It seems never to have occurred to a 
single sold that the builders might deliver 



This Big Pig went to market 



All over the world the farmer is reaping ■ 
bumper crops, but with so much wheat the 
price goes down, and so “ the more he grows 
the less the farmer gets ” 

© - 

“ All Her Shining Keys ” 

Jt is the way of the world to want 
to know and to want to see, but 
we are glad that there are limits in all 
things. We are glad, for-example, that 
permission has not been given for 
the body of General Oglethorpe, the 
founder of one of the American 
States, to be removed from an English 
churchyard and taken to Georgia. 

Even when we may be* persuaded 
to agree with. the disturbing of the. 
past, we can hardly get out of our 
minds those words put into an old 
woman’s -mouth by Thomas Hardy. 
A lady in one of his books had died, 
and it seemed cruel to the old woman 
that “ all her shining keys will be 
took from her, and her cupboards 
opened; and little things a’ didn’t 
wish seen, anybody will see; and her 
wishes and ways will be all as nothing.” 

Let us leave our dead where they 
lie, asleep and still. 

© 

Not in the Bible 

Jt was - well worth while of Canon 
Barnes to point out that the word 
supernatural is not in the Bible. 

There are many words used by 
religious people about religion which 
are not found in the Bible. Perhaps 
if only Bible words were, used to com¬ 
mend religion and to explain its 
Founder there would be less confusion. 

After all, religion was meant for the 
simple. Jesus never used a long word. 


Peter Pan’s Fingers 

Jn telling us how hard he had to 
work when he was young, the 
creator of Peter Pan says that “ a blob 
of hardened skin, where the pen 
rubbed, came to sit for ever on our 
fourth finger.” 

We have invited several of his 
greatest admirers to show us how the 
pen rubs against the fourth finger in 
the act of writing, and none can 
manage it. 

Peter Puck now wants to know 
iwhich is Barrie’s fourth finger, and 
whether the publishers keep his 
finger-prints. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

goMEONE asks for brighter railway 
stations. We suggest light fares to 
begin with. 

0 

FJobody should take advantage of a 
short acquaintance. He should 
only hit one of his own size. 

□ 

There was a bad accident the other 
day to a fish express train from 
Aberdeen to London. Anglers com¬ 
plain that they 
often have acci¬ 
dents on their lines 
which never get 
into the paper. 

B r 

JJoys and girls 
rarely see eye 
to eye. They 
might, if it wasn't 
for the hoses in 
between. - 

a 

A man s business 
is less likely 
to go wrong if he 
mixes a little 
music with it. 

That is why he often gives himself airs. 
□ 

A well-known poet says he is contented 
to follow Shakespeare. Let ushope 
he will catch him. 

. E 3 

Character is of more importance 
to*' a statesman than cleverness. 
Yet the cleverest of them often lose it. 

© 

Something for London to Read 

J^ondon has something new to see. 

On the statue of Captain Scott 
in Waterloo Place there have been 
added the names of his four comrades, 
and a few words which we should like 
our politicians to read every day on 
their way to the House of Commons. 
They are from the last pages of Scott’s 
diary, and we print them once again. 

Had we lived, I should ..have had a tale 
to tell of the hardihood, endurance, and 
courage of my companions which would 
have stirred the heart of every Englishman. 
These rough notes and our dead bodies 
must tell the tale. 

Let us pray that these great, simple 
words may stir the hearts of all who 
pass them by, too often unheeding. 
It is the spirit and the courage of 
Scott and his men that all the world 
so sadly needs today. 


Wife and Weans to 
Daddie 

In one of the happiest homes in England 
live a mother, three children, and Daddie ; 
and Daddie, having a birthday the other day, 
found this poem on his breakfast table. 

FAear Daddie, you are fifty-one, 
^ (Your handicap is less), 

The occasion seems to us to be 
A time for cheerfulness. 

How nice, we think, we younger 

fry. . 

How nice if at his age 
Our figures are as youthful and 
Our noddles are as sage. 

We ’d like our case to be like youts 
(Except for wife and weans), 
Grey matter that is well matured, 
A temper in its teens. 

XU e’d like to feel good work 
behind, 

And better work ahead ; 

We’d like the faith that takes 
from life 

The sting of woe and dread. 

Wn’Dlike to have the kind of heart 
That shines right through 
the clay 

And makes all little children 
friends, 

As your heart does today. 

We ’re grateful for your beacon, 
sir, 

And for our pleasant days, 

For youth and music, books and 
flowers, 

For teaching, help, and praise. 

We don’t know how to prove 
. it, sir ; 

You’ll have to trust, and guess 
Flow very much we feel this day 
A day of days to bless. 

© . 

A Meeting of Horse-Power 

By a Motorist who Jogs Along 

Che was drawn up beside the kerb, 
^ near a , motor - van with two 
occupants who looked up curiously 
and laughed. 

It is true she is not what she was, 
the old grey Ford. Her paint lives in 
our memory, a few ends of rope are 
necessary to keep her doors secure, 
and her lamps hang down dejectedly. 

The two scoffers saw only this, but 
I saw high hills being taken on the 
top gear without a murmur, thousands 
of miles of runs along the highways 
and byways of England; and the 
sniggering passed me by. Then I 
suddenly heard myself accosted. 

A carter had approached, leading a 
magnificent horse by the rein. 

“ They’re laughing at your Tin 
Lizzy, mister,” he said. 

“ I know they are,” I answered, 
“ but I don’t see why, for looks aren’t 
everything, and she’s done jolly well. 
Never any trouble, and 25 horse¬ 
power. What’s wrong with that ? ” 

“ Ah, well! ” the man replied. I’ve 
got one horse-power, I have, and that’s 
good enough for me.” 

He went to his horse’s head and 
gave him a biscuit; I went to my 
Tin Lizzy and gave it some petrol: 
but I felt that perhaps he had the best 
of it, after all. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If the Amusement 
Tax amuses us 
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The Man who Copied Crusoe 


ACROSS THE OCEAN 
IN -A BOTTLE 

THE AMAZING EEL 

A Centenarian Who Lives 
Down a Well 

EEL THAT DOES NOT GROW UP 

By Our Natural Historian 

We are always learning something 
new and startling about eels, and here 
is a fresh tale to tell. 

A young one, an elver, as baby eels 
are called, has been caught in the far 
west Atlantic, placed in a bottle of 
water by the Curator of the Battery 
Aquarium, New York, and sent over the 
ocean, and has arrived, alive and well, 
at the end of a month for ’exhibition at 
the Carlsberg Laboratory in Copenhagen. 

A Living Marvel 

The fact that it w r as sent foodless on 
its long voyage, and that it had only 
the small quantity of oxygen in solution 
contained in the water of the bottle, 
is neither shocking nor surprising. The 
American curator knew the habits and 
endurance of the little eel. 

The snig, as Northern people call it, 
is, indeed, a living marvel. As an un¬ 
tutored babe it passes from its birth¬ 
place, 1500 miles out in the depths 
of the Atlantic, eastward right dway 
to Great Britain, a mean, insignificant 
strip of life. 

But it knows the way into the heart 
of our land. It selects its river, and up 
it goes. Weirs and locks and falls do 
not stop it. The slithery, slimy little 
wonder climbs banks like a snake. On 
and on upstream it presses, undeterred 
by any obstacle. 

Travelling by Night 

But it wili most likely, not remain 
in the river. Somewhere there is a 
pond, an inland ditch far away in town 
or village, and to that the elver heads. 
It climbs out of the river, wriggles up 
the bank'into the grass, and through it 
at night, when the dew makes verdure 
moist. It crosses fields, it crosses dry 
'roads, sustained entirely by the. little 
quantity of water shut by external 
flaps in its gills. 

The labours of a baby eel are quite 
without parallel. It passes an ocean, 
swims up a great river, marches over¬ 
land, and so to some destined dyke or 
pool. The writer has seen eels in a 
spring-fed pond to which access could 
not be gained from the river except by 
a land journey of miles, ending in a 
barricade.of broad, coarse slag roadways. 

Wriggling Down to the Sea 

Once in its ditch or pond the eel 
stays for nine or ten years, waxing fat 
and heavy. It is said to be grown up 
when the time is reached at which it 
wishes to lay eggs. Then, no matter 
what the difficulties, the eel leaves its 
hiding-place, wriggles back to the river, 
down to the sea, out into the Atlantic, 
and away on another 1500-mile journey 
to the spawning grounds. 

There, far from its English ditch, it 
lays its ten million eggs, and dies in the 
place from whence it had set out as a 
tiny elver to steer for Merry England. 

Some eels never reach this stage of 
maturity. They are those which we 
hear of as haunting one place for 
generation after generation. Unless dis¬ 
aster has befallen it since we last heard 
there is a centenarian eel in a well at 
Helpringham, a village in Lincolnshire. 
It was either found in the well in 


r T , HAT fine Lincolnshire navigator Cap- 
A tain Matthew Flinders, who spent five 
years surveying the coasts of Australia at 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and then, on 
calling at Mauritius, was imprisoned 
there seven years by the French, is about 
to be honoured by the Australian people 
as he well deserved. Statues of him are 
to be erected in Melbourne and Adelaide. 

The attention gratefully given to 
Flinders after more than a hundred 
years has created a desire to imitate 
him. Flinders did his remarkable sur¬ 
veying in quite small ships, and some¬ 
times in a whaleboat; and now an expe- 


Continued from the previous column 
1824 or put there; and, ever since, the 
well has been opened from time to 
time, and men have gone down and 
examined the prisoner. 

When last seen, a few years ago, the 
creature was 18 inches long, blind, with 
scales over its eyes, and from constantly 
swimming round and round the well its 
body had .warped and its back curved. 

When brought out and placed in a 
horse trough it still swam in a circle. 
In spite of its 100 years the eel weighed 
little over a quarter of.a pound. Its 
eyes, though sealed over, were sensitive 
to light, as are those of the blind proteus. 

The well in which it lives forms the 
best drinking supply of the village, yet 
there is life in that water, for the eel 
has fed on the invisible contents for all 
but a century. With the hundred years 
running out doubtless there will come 
a fresh inspection, and we shall have 
fresh details about this wonderful, lonely 


rienced Australian captain, J. G. Arnold, 
is proposing to do what Flinders did. 
He is sailing all round the continent in a 
small yawl about 50 feet long, drawing 
seven feet of water. The voyage has 
already begun. His boat has the racy 
name of The Four Winds. 

Flinders’s ship was only a 25-tonner. 
In her he did much of the surveying on 
which our present maps are based. 

I11 these days of love of adventure one 
of the most useful and harmless forms of 
it might well be that of following in the 
wake of the great navigators. Flinders 
himself became a sea rover in imitation 
of Robinson Crusoe. 


creature. It can never have become 
mature or it would have died. That it 
did not grow up may be due to the fact 
that its diet can never have been a rich 
one. But what marvellous endurance 
and tenacity of life the story reveals 1 
No ivonder that a young one, capable, 
perhaps, of a similar span of life, can 
cross the ocean in a bottle. E. A. B. 

THE THERMOS HOUSE 
Easily Cooled and Cheaply 
Warmed 

A novel idea is being experimented 
with in the Western United States, and 
is reported to be working well. - 

It is known as the Thermos House, 
and is said to be remarkably cool in 
summer as well as saving half the fuel 
cost .in winter. The buildings are of 
the bungalow type, with a vacuum 
space between double walls, so that the 
idea is very much along the lines of the 
familiar thermos bottles. 


STORY OF A RIVER 
BANK 

SUREST ROAD TO PEACE 

Peasants Show the Way to the 
Nations 

PEOPLES OF THE WORLD, 
PLEASE FOLLOW 

A fine example of the common sense 
that forms the foundation of the char¬ 
acter of all sorts and conditions of 
simple men who are above the savage 
stage comes to the world from the 
banks of the Niemen River, which forms 
one of the boundaries between the 
republics of Poland and Lithuania. 

Soon five years will have passed since 
fighting ceased between the great nations, 
but still the new frontier lines have not 
all been fixed. In the meantime people 
who pass their lives near the boundaries 
of the new States do not know for certain 
what country they are in. 

The Right to Feed Flocks 

Perhaps they might manage very weli 
without that knowledge if it were not 
that where there are grazing grounds 
and common lands, as is usual in pas¬ 
toral districts, the right to feed their 
herds and flocks on some of the most 
inviting pasturages may depend on 
where the national boundary runs. 

That is so where the River Niemen 
makes the division between Poland and 
Lithuania. The river itself does not 
allow of a mistake being made. On the 
one side of it you are clearly in Poland 
and on the other side in Lithuania. 
But then some of the richest grazing is 
found on islands 'in the midst of the 
river’s flow, and how are these sweet, 
fields across the strip of water to be 
apportioned between the cows of the 
two countries ? w 

Delay of an Appeal 

Well are the practical peasants aware 
that if an appeal for a settlement is 
made to Warsaw, the capital of enlarged 
and free Poland, or to Kovno, the 
capital of Lithuania, higher up on the 
i 1 iver itself, there will be long delay, and 
a still more leisurely settlement if the 
League of Nations or an international 
survey party be called upon to report 
on the partitioning of the island crops. 

They have seen years pass by, while 
threatening armies held disputed lands, 
before Vilna was awarded to Poland 
and . before Memel was awarded to 
Lithuania. Besides, what will judges 
who are strangers in a strange land 
know about the customs followed, and 
the property held along the friendly 
River Niemen, as it paces slowly toward 
the Baltic Sea ? 

Common Sense Has Free Play 

So the peasants on both sides of the 
stream let their common sense have free 
play, and decided that the best plan of 
all would be to make a neighbourly 
agreement among themselves. They met 
together on the various islands while 
the sentinel guards watched them from 
each of the banks; then they fairly 
divided up, once for all, the wished-foi 
grazing on the rich island flats, now this 
to Poland, now that to Lithuania, as 
justice and custom demanded, and while 
the official judges of the nations were not 
looking these peasants made a friendly 
settlement which satisfied everybody. 

At the same time they set a splendid 
example to the wise and great of all 
nations/ big and little, throughout the 
world, showing them the simplest and 
best method of overcoming difficulties 
and rivalries and jealousies. Would 
that statesmen, diplomatists, and war- 
men everywhere were wise enough to 
take a hint from simple people who have 
only common sense and friendliness to 
guide them I Peoples of the World, 
please follow! 


THE TRAFFIC MAN IN HIS TOWER 



This tall traffic tower has been erected at one of ths busiest cross-roads in New York, and 
from it the controller in the cabin directs the traffic in the road below. The tower is fitted 
with powerful electric lights of different colours, which are used as signals 
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CALLING IN 
DR. BEAVER 

NATURE’S FIRST 
ENGINEERS AT WORK 

Little Animals Convert a Swamp 
Into Park Land 

A SPLENDID PARTNERSHIP 

By Our Natural Historian 

When beavers come into the news of 
the world it is generally to answer a 
charge of damming streams and rivers 
so as to flood railway tracks- and other 
fruits of hitman labour. 

They have been almost exterminated 
on the fringes of civilisation with this 
habit of theirs as the main excuse, 
though the commercial value of beaver 
fur is really the fundamental cause. 

However, there is at least one man in 
the world who takes an intelligent view 
of the labours and possibilities of 
beavers. He is Major William Welch, 
engineer of the Palisades State Park in 
America, a man who has been for the r 
last ii years winning from the wilds.a. 
fair domain for the people. . - ' ‘ 

Unsightly Swamps 

In spite v of all his endeavours great 
stretches of the land remained unsightly- 
bog and swamp, a menace to health as 
the breeding ground of myriads of 
■mosquitoes. Reformation could have 
been wrought by a great drainage 
scheme, but only at a very heavy cost. 

Instead of drains the major laid down 
beavers. He went to the wilds of the 
Adirondack Mountains and brought 
back four pairs of beavers, and set 
them at liberty in a rivulet in his 
reservation. Now, at the end of two 
years, he presents his report. 

True to habit, the eight beavers did not 
all remain in the one river ; they scat¬ 
tered in different directions. The river 
was left to -one couple ; a second pair 
possessed themselves of a swamp of 
their own, a third partnership was] 
established in another damp area, and 
the fourth pair hid away so successfully 
that they have not yet been traced. 

All Goes Well 

But all has gone well. The eight 
beavers have now some 50 descendants. 
They are all workers after their kind, 
industrious, clever, unwearying, and 
have done just what the major hoped 
of them. 

The sole purpose of the beavers’ 
engineering activities is that they, may 
always, winter and summer, have a 
sufficient depth of water flowing past 
the lodge they build to store their food 
and to afford access to it, no matter how 
severe the frost which converts the 
surface of their stream into ice. 

They build dams to prevent water 
from running aimlessly away, and, at 
the bottom of the pool so created, they 
store their provender ready for winter 
consumption. 

The major’s eight and their offspring 
have erected 30 dams in this wild park, 
and the result is that instead of swamp 
we have pleasant pools and lakes, and 
the surrounding land is drained and 
redeemed from its sourness and deadly 
mosquito nurseries. 

Land Given Back to Man 

Many acres of land have in this 
manner been given back to man, who 
may now walk dryshod and with pleasure 
where before was only malignant morass. 
To make their dams the beavers have 
felled many trees growing in the swamps, 
effected clearings to let in light and air, 
and so increased the drying process. 

The work so far has wonderfully 
improved the water-logged soil. It 
grows with the increasing numbers of 
the four-legged engineers—an entirely 
satisfactory outcome of the first de¬ 
liberate effort of man to enlist the 
services of the beaver. 


DEVON LADY IN 
A CABINET 

Our Mary Ellen from 
British Columbia 

MRS. SMITH AT HOME 


LONG AGO IN PISA 

A TALE OF A TOWER 

The Terrible Story Behind a 
Picture of Sir Joshua Reynolds 

THE UGOLINO TRAGEDY 


THE IRON COW 

A DISCOVERY ON A SHIP 

Where Did the Fresh Cream 
Come From ? 

A PEEP AT A WONDER BOX 

By a C.N. Traveller 

They say that the English as a nation 
are loth to take up new ideas, and that 
in our homes especially we are slow in 
using new devices. 

Men say^ that women will not have 
new-fangled notions. One man I know 
maintains that women never can prove 
themselves inventive geniuses till they 
produce good labour-saving devices in 
their domestic realm, where they have 
reigned for generations without pro¬ 
ducing one sound workable patent to 
quicken their work day by day. 

However that may be, I have to 
confess tha*t the best-run home I have 
yet seen is worked by men. It is a 
12,000-ton ship on which I spent a fort¬ 
night in the Norwegian fiords. 

A Magic Word 

It is rude to talk of food, and, when one 
has looked on the mountains of Norway 
from the w r aters Nature so thoughtfully 
provided as platforms for the tourists of 
the world, it seems still worse to dwell 
on the wonders of one’s meals. Yet 
there was that good cream which con¬ 
stantly appeared, and at any moment 
one could get a glass of fresh and most 
delicious milk. Puzzled, we said it. 
could not last; but its appearance 
continued, and we talked knowingly of 
the fine refrigerators in the depths, of 
the ship, secretly wondering how .any 
refrigerator could work so close to our 
throbbing engine. 

Then a mysterious phrase was heard 
on board, and the wise ones said, 
loftily : “ Oh, the iron cow—haven’t 
you seen it ? ” 

Finally the captain himself men¬ 
tioned the magic words, and with one 
,accord we asked : “ Then there is an iron 
cow ? ” He twinkled and sent for the 
chief steward. “ Show these ladies 
the laundry and kitchens,” he said, “ and 
be sure to demonstrate the iron cow.” 

Inside the Kitchen 

In half an hour we were shown more 
labour-saving appliances than we had 
ever seen before. In the laundry we 
watched the process -which sixteen hun¬ 
dred table napkins go through in a day. 
They were washed and starched together 
in a cylinder, and on long rollers they 
were ironed and glazed in two or three 
swift revolving movements. 

From the laundry we went through 
the saloon to the regions beyond, where 
white-capped, coated, and aproned men 
were working in clean, bright kitchens. 
We saw the gauge for boiling eggs ; the 
mixture for making meringues; the 
awesome machine that not only cored 
but peeled the apples ; the tub in which 
the potatoes were whirled until bereft 
of skins ; the washing machine which in 
an hour left high and dry innumerable 
plates and dishes ; the burnisher en¬ 
circling tea and coffee pots ; and last, 
but not least, the iron cow. 

Ready to Drink 

It was a square iron box, from which 
tubes ran to what seemed to be an open 
| radiator. The chief- steward took up a 
! saucer of milk powder, and some butter 
from Australia. 1 “ These,” he ex¬ 
plained, “ are put in the machine, and 
I hotTvater docs the rest. Here, you see, 
we draw off the milk.” Taking a glass, 
he held it to an opening at the bottom 
of the radiator. Through the tubes 
came a hot white fluid which, flowing 
down the radiator, became cooler and 
cooler till, drawn off at the bottom, there 
was a glass of milk ready to drink. 

“ We are the first boat to try it,” said 
the chief steward with pride ; ** and 

before we set out on our next trip, to 
Australia, we are going to fit up a special 
room to hold our iron cow.” 


We have good reasons for respecting 
the ladies who serve their country as 
members of the British House of Com¬ 
mons. They have established a reput a- i 
tion for women as practical legislators, I 

But they have not yet entered a j 
Government or been invited into the ] 
Cabinet, though both these distinctions | 
have been won within the British 
Empire. The lady who has won them 
has lately been in our midst. 

She is Mrs. Mary Ellen Smith, a widow, 
of Vancouver City, British Columbia. 
Mrs. Smith has been in England helping 
to deal with emigration on behalf of the 
Canadian Dominion. 

Mrs, Smith has held office as a 
Cabinet Minister. She was elected for 
Vancouver City, as a member of the 
Parliament of British Columbia, in 1918. 
In 1921 she entered the Cabinet as 
Minister of Education, and held the posi¬ 
tion for a year before she resigned it. 

She was offered the Speakership of the 
Parliament of British Columbia, but 
declined it. 

Mrs. Smith, known throughout Canada 
familiarly as “ Our Mary Ellen,” is an 
Englishwoman, born in Devonshire ; but 
she has lived 30 years in Canada, and has 
adopted it as her country unreservedly. 

She takes a broad interest in public 
life, but her special work is done on 
behalf of the welfare - of women and 
girls. We hope she will be received in 
her Motherland with all the honour she 
deserves so well. ’ 

DEAD SEA IN 1000 YEARS 
How the River Jordan is 
Raising It 

In a thousand years the level of the 
Dead Sea will have risen by eight feet, 
owing to the huge quantities of magne¬ 
sium chloride brought down to it from 
Hermon and Lebanon by the Jordan. 

The Jordan has been found to be 
surprisingly salt, as the result of chemical 
analyses just published. 

The gradual rise in the level of the 
Dead Sea is very interesting, because it 
is an example of the way in which 
certain chemicals absorb water. 

Magnesium chloride is such .a sub¬ 
stance, and as the water of the Dead 
Sea is already saturated with it, and 
cannot therefore dissolve any more, 
the fresh deposits brought down by the 
Jordan greedily absorb moisture from the 
river or the air, actually increasing;the 
volume of the sea so that it rises about a 
tenth of an inch every year. 

That this is the case is shown by the 
fact that iig solid magnesium chloride is 
found in the sea-water. It must there¬ 
fore become dissolved, and to be dis¬ 
solved must borrow the necessary 
water from its surroundings. 


WIRELESS POST 
From America to Germany 

A'regular wireless postal service has 
been instituted between New York and 
Germany. 

The method of sending letters by 
telephone is well known, but wireless has 
introduced something novel in the way 
of postal communication. 

A letter to be sent by radio is handed 
in at any telegraph office. It is tele¬ 
graphed to the wireless station, which 
transmits it to the wireless station 
nearest its destination. Here it is tran¬ 
scribed and sent on by the next post in 
the form of'an ordinary letter. 

These radio letters, like telegrams sent 
at a reduced rate, will be sent during 
the slack hours at the wireless stations. 


C.N. readers who remember the cele¬ 
brations of Dante’s 600 years some time 
ago, and have been * more recently 
interested in the bicentenary of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, owe thanks to Mr. 
Paget Toynbee for an interesting fact 
he has published. 

It was Sir Joshua Reynolds, he points 
out, who first aroused general interest in 
Dante in England by his picture of 
Count Ugolino and his Children, ex¬ 
hibited in 1773. - 

That is a striking fact, for when the 
Englishman painted this picture the 
great Italian had been 450 years in his 
grave, and his works, among the 
supreme achievements of human genius, 
had been known only to a few scholars 
capable of reading Dante in Italian. 

Throwing Away the Key 

The painting is not among those most 
familiarly known to lovers of Reynolds ; 
it has always been in private hands, we 
believe—at Knole Castle. It depicts 
one of the most terrible stories in his¬ 
tory, a tragedy more horrible in actuality 
than that implied by the agonies of the 
Laocoons in the immortal sculpture. 

Ugolino was head of one of the war¬ 
ring factions of aristocrats in Dante’s 
time, his object of desire being to rule 
Pisa, where his home was. He betrayed 
one of his nephews to a rival faction, 
and poisoned another nephew, so as to 
win control of his native city. 

But then the. Archbishop of Pisa, 
with whom he had been allied, turned the 
citizens against him by declaring that 
Ugolino had betrayed their castles to 
the people of Florence and Lucca ; and 
thereupon the mob seized Ugolino, killed 
two of his kinsmen, and threw him, with 
two sons and two grandsons, into prison. 
All were locked in, and the key of their 
gaol was thrown into the Arno. 

The Tower of Hunger 

The end of it -all was terrible. AH 
food, all comfort, all human solace were 
denied the wretched captives, and they 
slowly starved to death in the cell of 
a tower. No priest was permitted to 
visit them, though the voice of Ugolino 
could be heard crying aloud in penitence 
for pity. All died where they lay, and 
their bodies were dragged forth and 
buried with ignominy, their prison be¬ 
coming known as the Tower of Hunger, 

Such was the'Subject of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s picture, and it touched and 
fired imagination and; made English 
people anxious to read the poet who 
treated the incident in his great work. 


A BELL SNATCHED FROM 
THE WAR 
Back to Its Old Home 

A very pretty little drama has been 
acted at Nieuport on the Belgian coast, 
with Commander G. Paxton, of the 
Royal Navy Volunteer Reserve, as the 
chief actor. 

Nieuport was one of the towns which 
the Germans knocked to pieces from a 
distance. Among the buildings destroyed 
was the tower in which was housed a 
200-year-old carillon of bells. To prevent 
the bells from falling into the hands of 
the Germans, as they crept farther and 
farther along the Flanders coast, they 
were melted down. 

* At this time of decision Commander 
Paxton arrived in the town on duty, 
and he offered to save one of the bells, 
though its weight was a third of a ton. 
The town willingly assented, and the 
bell was brought to England for safety. 

Now Commander Paxton has been 
taking the bell back to Nieuport in his 
yacht, and has received the grateful 
acknowledgments of the- citizens. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

WASHINGTON 

THE CAPITAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

All eyes have lately been turned to 
Washington, the capital of the United 
States, where the new President, Mr. 
Coo.lidge, has been taking up the reins 
of government so suddenly thrust into 
his hands by the sad death of his pre¬ 
decessor, Mr. Harding. 

Washington is not one of those world 
capitals which have grown up with the 
rise of a country owing to a pecu¬ 
liarly advantageous situation, like Lon¬ 
don and Paris. It is a made capital, like 
Constantinople and Petrograd. A site 
was decided upon and the capital speci¬ 
ally . built to be a capital. And very 
successful Washington has proved. 

It is the glory of the United States 
and one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world. Wide, spacious avenues lined 
with an abundance of magnificent trees 
gathered from all over the world, 
splendid buildings of marble glistening 
white in the sun,- and an absence of 
factory chimneys belching out black 
smoke, make up a -picture of beauty 
that must be seen to be believed. 

City of Civil Servants 

The District of Columbia, seventy 
square miles in extent, which is covered 
by the City of Washington carved out 
of the State of Maryland, is not a State, 
but is under the direct rule of Congress 
and the President.’ Its population is 
almost entirely made up of Government 
servants and those who minister to 
them, the civil servants alone number¬ 
ing nearly 120,000. 

The city was laid out by Major Pierre 
' l’Enfant, a French engineer employed 
by George Washington, and no happier 
choice could have been made. The 
arrangement of the thoroughfares is a 
triumph of beauty; it is town-planning 
at its best. Wide diagonal avenues 
traverse streets laid out on the gridiron 
pattern, and traffic problems do not 
exist. All the thoroughfares are beauti¬ 
fully shaded by trees which have been 
brought to perfection under the special 
care of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and there is‘also an abun¬ 
dance of park space. ‘ 

A Crowning Glory 

The curious thing is' that when the 
. fine avenues were planned out* by 
Major l’Enfant with such a generous 
allowance of breadth his leading idea 
was not to give beauty and air-space 
to the city. Remembering the history 
of the capital'of his own country, Paris, 
he decided to give Washington' ‘wide 
avenues, so that in the event of street 
riots or revolution artillery could rake 
the city, and the piling of barricades 
across the thoroughfares would be ren¬ 
dered .very difficult. - Fortunately* such 
needs have never arisen, but ’the result 
lias been the loveliest city in the world. 

Its buildings are magnificent,, and 
they are constantly being added to.»with 
a lavishness bom of great wealth/, r The 
crowning glory of the. city is the Capitol, 
the great domed building in which Con¬ 
gress meets and-the Supreme Court* of 
the United States sits. 

Dome of Nine Million Pounds 

It stands on a plateau 88 feet above 
the level of the adjacent Potomac River, 
and the length of the.; building is just 
over 750 feet, while, its greatest width 
is 35a feet. The-area covered is -153,112. 
square feet, and. the height of the dome 
above the ground is 287'feet. 1 * . 

The dome is constructed, of cast'iron, 
and the entire weight of metal used is 
8,909,300. pounds.^ The Statue of Free¬ 
dom, twenty feet high, that crowns; the 
dome weighs 14,985 pounds, or nearly 
seven tons. The . rotunda, the round 
chamber inside the building, is 97 feet 
in diameter, and-from the floor to the 
highest point of the canopy is over 
180 feet, or 35 feet higher than the 
Nelson Column in London. Washington 
is well worthy to . be the capital of a* 
great country. - 


WEALTH AT THE 
BOTTOM OF A LAKE 

1 

Riches Revealed as the 
Water Dries Up 

CURIOUS RESULT OF 
IRRIGATION 

An ii riga tip n, scheme in America, by 
causing a lake to dry up, has revealed 
a great mineral treasure lying at the 
bottom, waiting to be carted away. 

Owen's Lake was one of the great 
inland salt seas of California, receiving 
its supplies of .water from the Owen's 
River, and losing an almost equal 
quantity each year by evaporation. 

The balance, however, has now been 
destroyed, for the river has been diverted 
for irrigation and other purposes ; arid, 
though the supply is cut off from the 
lake, its evaporation continues, ( with 
the result that it is sinking rapidly, and 
will eventually disappear as an inland sea. 

A steel pipe, 286 miles long, has been 
laid, and carries away the water from 
Owen’s River into* the city of Los 
Angeles.; but even then the stream is not 
what it was, for .the many little jivers 
that flowed into and helped to make up 
the Owen’s River are themselves now. 
diverted for irrigation. 

The level of the .lake has already fallen 
twenty feet, and with the decrease of its 
waters there has been -an increase of the 
saltness. The receding: of- its waters, 
too, has revealed great masses of f^oda, 
potash, and salt, and a number of works 
have been set up to obtain these 
valuable products. The works are 
making a great profit, as the material 
is there at hand, waiting to be taken. 

When all the water has evaporated it 
is estimated that there will be at least 
500 million- tons of salt, soda, and 
potash available fpr use. 


HAY FEVER 
Inoculation for Victims 

Hay fever has been very common in 
England this year, and in some parts 
there has been quite ah epidemic of the 
complaint,; which is still something of a 
mystery to medical men. . ... 

In America it is. much more common 
than in Britain, j^nd in ..the summer there 
are always more than a niillion people 
in America suffering more or less severely 
from the complaint. To give them relief 
and To ward off -the disease from other 
people the 'American doctors have 
developed a system of inoculation, and 
the plan has proved very successful. 

This ; treatment* . of hay fever , has 
become a very big. business, in America. 
New York Hospital, has two clinips,. one 
in the afternoon, .twice t a week, and 
one in the evening, twice a week,, and 
thousands of patients are treated^ waiting 
in queues like vaccination candidates ] 
during a smallpox outbreak. 

THE LARGEST FLOATING 
DOCK , ;; 
Dredging a Deep Pit for It 

' The largest floating dry dock in the 
world is being r completed and will be 
placed at Southampton, so that huge 
ships like the Leviathan and the Majestic, 
the biggest ships afloat* can be dry- 
docked; there when necessary. 

To make room, for: the .huge floating, 
dock the Foremost, one of the largest 
dredgers in the ,world, is busy , at work 
clearing put.a "’pit ”, for it, which will 
reach 75 feet below sea-level. The 
dredging operation, is the deepest.ever 
undertaken. «, /./ 

Over 16,000 tons of steel have been 
used in making the hull of the dock, the 
area of which is more than three acres. 
In order to accommodate a ship like the 
Leviathan 80,00aTons of waiter have to 
be pumped out;Of .the .dock, and this will 
be done by 14. pumps within four hours. 

Four separate Jpumping systems run* 
by • electricity have* been , installed for 
washing doivn : thc;;giant liners. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards; 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible, to answer all the questions sent Jn. 

Where is George Stephenson’s Rocket 
at the Present Time ? 

In the Science Museum at South Kensing¬ 
ton, London. , . . 

How Can a Dent be Got Out of a Table 
Tennis Ball ? 

Put the ball into hot water, when the air 
inside will expand, and press out the dent. 

Do Volcanoes Emit Smoke? 

No'; rarely, if ever; what appears to be 
smoke is steam, gases, arid solid pieces of red- 
hot rock. 

Are Monkeys Found Wild Anywhere in 
Europe ? 

Yes, on the rock of Gibraltar ; that is the 
only place in Europe where they live wild. 

How is the Height of Mount Everest 
Measured if no one has Been to the Top ? 

By means of trigonometry, the observers 
standing on adjacent mountains. 

What are Diamonds? 

Diamonds are simply carbon, or charcoal, 
in another and more beautiful, though less 
useful, form. 

What Causes the Colours in the Bevelled 
Edge of’ri Mirror ? 

The colours are due to jthe breaking’ up 
of the rays o,f light into the seven colours of 
the spectrum by tlxq bevelled edge. 

Why are Some Bari's'Salter than Others? 

. Because in sdmb parts the rivers ‘ carry 
more salt iritouthb : sea, and the* evaporation, 
is greater than> others. 

Why Does Gravity Not Pull a Fly Off the 
Ceiling? 

Because its feet have hundreds of little 
hair suckers on their under surfaces, and 
these are able to hpld so tightly to the ceil¬ 
ing as to overcome the pull of gravity. 

Is there a Zoo in Scotland? 

Yes, at Corstorphine, Edinburgh, there 
is a particularly fine Zoo, with grounds 
much larger than those of the London Zoo. 
The animals live in natural conditions, arid ■ 
it is. believed to be the only Zoo in the 
world that has ever succeeded in hatching 
and rearing King Penguins. 

When was Coal First Discovered? 

No one can say definitely, but it is believed 
to have been known to the Britons before 
the arrival of the Romans. The word coal 
in the Bible refers to charcoal. The Anglo- 
Saxons used it as early, as S52. 

What is a Milliard Gold Marks ? 

A milliard is a thousand' millions, and 
gold marks are marks reckoned according 
to the old standard,, or roughly twenty to 
the pound, and,- represented by gold coins 
or bullion. * . 

What is the Greatest Depth of the Sea ? 

The greatest, depth sounded so far is off 
the island of -Guam, the largest of the 
Ladrone Islands'in the North Pacific, where 
the depth is 5269 fathoms, or nearly six miles. 

Why was Gustavus Adolphus Called the 
Snow King? 

- Because he came from a northern king¬ 
dom, Sweden, where snow was supposed 
to be abundant., It was said he and his 
army would melt away like snow as they 
came, south. 

What Does a Barber’s Pole Mean?* 

Barbers used to act as surgeons in. the 
days when bleeding.was the leading remedy. 
The pole is a relic ; of the pole that was 
gripped by the patient, about to be bled, the 
stripes represent the'bandages, and the knob 
at the end the basin which caught the blood. 

Why Do Bruises Change Colour? 

The colour of a bruise is due to the ruptur¬ 
ing of blood vessels beneath the skin causing 
bleeding into.'the tissues, and it is the natural 
changes in this blood, such as always take 
place when blood leaves .the blood vessels, 
that lead to CQlaur changes in the bruise. 
What is the Difference Between Positive 
_ and Negative Electricity ? 

This is not fully understood, but has been 
partly* explained by reference to the atom, 
which is like a miniature solar system. The 
positive electricity is iike the Sun attracting 
arid holding together the particles of nega¬ 
tive electricity, which are like the planets 
moving round the Sun. 

Why Has the Stars and Stripes 13 Stripps. 
■ and 48 Stars? 

The 13 stripes, red and white, represent 
the original 13 States of the Union, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, New York, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts,' and Pennsyl¬ 
vania. There were originally 13 stars also 
representing the 13 States, but now there 
are 48, arranged in six rows of eight, the 48 
1 epresenting the present States. A fresh star 
is- added for every'. new State that is ad¬ 
mitted .to the Union. 
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THE NORTHERN 
CROWN 

STRIKING GROUP OF 
CELESTIAL GEMS 

Suns Enveloped in Flaming 
Hydrogen 

LIGHT THAT TAKES TWO 
CENTURIES TO REACH US 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The Northern Crown of the heavens is 
now conveniently placed for observation, 
for the evenings are getting darker and 
the Moon is absent. . 

This charming group of celestial gems' 
known astronomically as Corona Borealis, 
and mythically dedicated to Ariadne, 
may readily be found just to the right of 
the Trapezium of Hercules, described in 
the C.N. for July 28. But a dark and 
clear night. is desirable to reveal, its 
beauty, for none of its stars is bright. 

It is dne of the few constellations that 
possess any faint resemblance to their 
nairies, as we can see from our star map, 


■;. Stg/na ~ • 

*Zeta 

’■' t: ” • * 
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A A • ' * 
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The ponstellation of the Northern Crown 
which shows how symmetrically its chief 
stars, are arranged to suggest the jewels 
of a* coronet; 

'But one outshines the rest. This is 
Alpha, or Alphecca, as it is generally 
known, .a star of third magnitude. It is 
of great interest, fox there is spectro¬ 
scopic evidence that it is composed of 
two suns, very close together, which re¬ 
volve around one another in iyjdays. 

They. are. of the Sirius type, much 
hotter than ours, and enveloped in a vast 
atmosphere of incandescent hydrogen. 
They, are also much larger than our Sun, 

, and , radiate quite 40 times . as much 
[ light. ;This light has been calculated to 
take sixty years to reach us, so these 
great suns^ of Alphecca are nearly four 
niillion times as far off as our Sun. 

. A Great Double Sun 

■ Beta in the Crown, a little star jiist 
above.and to the right of Alphecca, * is 
another double sun, some hundreds of 
times larger than ours. These immense 
fiery’:-spheres are enveloped irr metallic 
vapours much like our own Sun, recent 
spectroscopic* calculations of their dis¬ 
tance at Mount Wilson Observatory, 
indicating that-they are thirteen and a 
half million times as far off as our Sun. 
This means that their light has been 204 
years reaching us. - ' ... 

Gamma in the Crown, to the left of 
Alphecca, is barely half, the distance of 
Beta, its light taking only 90 years to 
reach us. Seen through a telescope two 
stars are revealed, immense suns, one 
radiating over twenty times the, light 
and heat of ours; and the other, much' 
smaller, .radiating little more than ours 

Measuring Star Distances 

• Similar to Alphecca in type, they are 
each enveloped in flaming hydrogen gas. ' 
The smaller body appears to be a great 
fiery planet, probably somewhere be¬ 
tween Jupiter and the Sun in size. It 
revolves around the larger sun in about- 
■ 85 years.- ■ Delta, still smaller, -to the left 
of Gamma, is a sun at a similar stage of ' 
evolution* to our own. Spectroscopic 
measurements indicate that it is some 
130 light years distant, while Epsilon, a 
rather brighter star to the left , of Delta, 
appears, by the same method of measure¬ 
ment, to be about 148 light years away. 

When we remember that light travels 
11,200,000 miles a minute, we get some 
idea of the vast void between our world 
and these tremendous suns. G. F. M. 
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THE HEIR OF A HUNDRED KINGS 


- The Strange Adventures 
of a Schoolboy in Africa 


: : Told by 

Herbert Strang 


CHAPTER 55 
The Great Slave Raid 

Jt was some time before the priests 
* who had fled from the pealace 
and the mob outside realised that 
something had happened to the 
high priest. They could be seen 
talking together. \Vhat had become 
of him ? 

Presen tly one of the priests 
mounted a stone bench at the road¬ 
side, and, after waving his arm for 
silence, began to address the multi¬ 
tude. • His words could not be 
heard by the watchers on the roof, 
but their effect was secnl 

At first the crowd listened in 
silence; but as the priest grew 
more impassioned there came low 
rumbling murmurs, then shouts, 
and finally a surging movement 
toward the palace. 

“-This looks bad/’ said Mr. 
Paradine. “ That fellow knows 
how to stir their feelings. If they 
break in they will overwhelm us in 
a few minutes, even in spite of our 
rifles.” 

" I implore you not to shoot, 
James 1 ” cried the Doctor. “ Let 
me go down and reason with them.” 

“ My dear fellow, they would 
tear you to pieces. I have seen the 
work of an enraged mob in India, 
and I assure you it was not pretty. 
But I will not fire, I promise you, 
except in the last resort, and for 
our own safety.” 

Every moment the mob became 
more excited.’ ‘With fierce cries, 
and snarling like angry dogs, they 
swept into the courtyard, and were 
already springing up the palace 
steps .when there was a sudden 
diversion. 

Roger had noticed a commotion 
in the rear of the crowd. From his 
elevated position he was able to see 
that eight men, carrying a litter, 
were forcing a way w through ; the 
disordered ranks. On either side 
the people fell back and prostrated 
themselves to the ground. 

" It is old Ilotcb at last ! ” cried 
Roger. 

His uncles watched the scene 
with enhanced interest. The news 
of the seer’s coming spread rapidly 
through the crowd. Their shouts 
were .hushed, their movements, were 
gradually stilled, and by the time 
the litter was set down upon the 
topmost step the whole throng stood 
silent, expectant. - 

Hotcb raised himself on the litter, 
and, supported between two of his 


raising his hands, cried, “ Come 
forth, O Sanka-ra, for the salvation 
of this unworthy people of Kush,” 
Mr. Paradine laid his hand on his 
nephew’s shoulder. 

“ Roger, my boy,” he said 
gravely, “ your call lias come. You 
must accept it. I don’t know what 
we can do, but perhaps in saving 
these poor people wc shall be saving 
ourselves. Go down to them.” 

CHAPTER 56 

- Sanka-ra Leads His People 

Doger was very pale, and his 
knees shook, when, with 
Suleiman a pace behind him, he 
stepped to the front of the balcony 
overlooking the courtyard. 

“ Tell them we’ll help them, 
Suleiman,” he said. 

He did not know how Suleiman 
enlarged his simple words. 

“ Know, O people of Kush,” said 
the man, “ that Sanka-ra forgives 
your ill-doing, and will lead you 
against these evil men who would 
makes slaves of you. By the sacred 
might of his name he will work 
wonders, and with 9 him will act 
these two strangers whom you 
would have slain, the one a great 
and notable warrior, the other a 
man of boundless wisdom.” 

The people sprang to their feet 
with joyous shouts. 

“ Tell them to arm themselves, 
and bring food and reassemble in 
front of the palace,” suggested Mr. 
Paradine. 

When Suleiman translated the 
command the throng scattered like 
stampeding*cattle. In a minute the 
vast open \space was deserted. 
Hotcb lifted his hands in a gesture 
of benediction, then dropped back 
upon his litter and was borne away. 

“ Now we’ll set to work,” said 
Mr. Paradine. “The first thing is 
to clean your rifle. It’s a trifle rusty 
after its 'immersion, but an oiling 
will make it serviceable.” 

Tncv re-entered the palace. 
Suleiman’s old experience served 
him well. Under Mr. Paradine’s 
eye he rubbed and oiled the rifle 
vigorously. 

“ If we must fight,” said Mr. 
Paradine, “ I’d rather fight the 
Nubian slavers than come to blows 
with the people of Kush. They’re a 
feeble folk, degenerate through cen¬ 
turies of reliance on their passes.' 
We’ll have a tough job, I’m afraid; 
These raiders are. bound to be good 
fighters, with .firearms, without a 
doubt. But we’ll do what we can.”. 


bearers,- he began to speak. 

“ Listen carefully, Suleiman,” 
said Roger. “ Tell us afterwards 
what he says.” . _ 

The old man had evidently nerved 
himself for a great occasion. Frail 
though lie appeared, his voice rang 
clear in the deep hush. The people 
hung upon his words. Eyes 
widened ; fear and alarm replaced 
anger upon their faces. And when 
be had finished the whole crowd 
flung themselves down with a be¬ 
seeching cry of “ Sanka-ra ! ” 

“ What is it about ? ” asked 
* Roger. 

Suleiman’s report was astonish¬ 
ing. Hotcb had announced that 
slave-raiders from the south had in¬ 
vaded the land of Kush. The secret 
pass had been betrayed to them by 
. Keb. Already they were advancing 
upon the city. 

Is not this a punishment from 
the gods ? ” the old seer had asked. 
“ Is not this the fruit of disloyalty 
to Sanka-ra ? ’ Repent while there 
is yet time. Repent and defend 
your homes, your wives and 
'children, Sanka-ra will lead you, 
as your kings of old time led your 
fathers ■ against the hordes of 
Nubia and the usurping Pharaohs 
of the three kingdoms.” 

And from the throats of the 
prostrate multitude rose the long 
wailing cry, “ Sanka-ra! Sanka-ra I ” 
“ A , providence ! ” cried the 
Doctor. And when Hotcb turned 
himself toward the palace and, 


1 While they * were still at work 
fugitives from outlying districts 
came pouring into the open space in 
front of the palace. They lifted im¬ 
ploring hands to Sanka-ra. Among 
them were one or two wounded men, 
whom Roger t ordered to be brought 
inside and attended to. 

. Questioned through Suleiman, 
they reported that the invaders had 
come during the night from the 
direction of the Sacred Lake. Keb 
had been seen among them. They 
were spreading over the country, 
for none could resist them ; they 
liad weapons that made a loud noise 
and inflicted wounds from a dis¬ 
tance. Already they had captured 
many prisoners and burned many 
dwellings. 

In course of time the men of 
Kush began to gather again before 
the palace—old and young, armed 
with swords, javelins, bows and 
arrows, primitive implements of 
agriculture, staves, and clubs.. 

"A motley army,” said Mr. Para¬ 
dine ruefully. "We must weed 
out the unfit. I’ll go down with 
you, Roger. The regular, warriors 
seem to number no more than forty 
or fifty; wc must make them 
sergeants.” 

They went out. The people 
instantly fell on their faces. 

“ We’ll have no more of that rot,” 
said Roger. “Tell them to parade 
before me, Suleiman, and keep 
upright,” 


As they passed slowly before him 
Roger, with hTs uncle’s advice, 
accepted some and rejected others. 
The rejected plainty showed their 
disappointment. Some scowled, 
others wept. 

There was no discipline among 
the accepted, even those of the 
warrior class. Mr. Paradine was 
at his wits’ end to know how to 
organise them, especially as all 
orders wore perforce given through 
.Suleiman. The best expedient lie 
could hit upon was to arrange them 
in sections of twenty, each under 
the charge of one of the warriors. 

■ The general call to arms had 
already been carried far and wide 
through the country. But some time 
must elapse before men could come 
in from the remoter quarters, and 
when some five hundred able-bodied 
.men had been mustered, Mr. 
Paradine decided to mate a move. 

“ We’ll leave that big fellow 
there ”—he pointed to one of the 
warriors—“ to marshal the rest as 
they arrive. Ben, you’re not a 
fighting man ; we’ll leave • you 
behind ; perhaps your Arabic may 
be understood by s^ome of them.” 

“ Rubbish ! ” . said the Doctor 
bluntly. “ I’ll be of more use in 
negotiating with the enemy. We’ll 
avoid fighting if we can. Anyhow, 
I’ll go with you and share your 
dangers.” 

He grasped his umbrella firmly. 

“ Very well,” said his brother, 
smiling. “ But you must be under 
orders, you know.” 

- “ I’ll do whatever I’m told, 
James,” said the Doctor meekly; 

And so the oddly assorted army 
went out to defend the land of IOish. 

CHAPTER 57 
A Struggle in the Moonlight 

koR a while they * followed the 
* wide road running through 
the middle of the valley. But 
since the raiders had entered the 
country somewhere in the neigh- 
Ixmrhood of the Sacred Lake, the 
march was presently diverted to 
the hill road that Roger had 
travelled on his royal progress. 

“ It’s already getting dark, Uncle 
James,” said Roger by and by. 

“ True, but wc must push on,” 
Mr. Paradine replied. “ The longer 
grace we give the raiders the more 
damage they will do.” 

Accustomed to the hills, the men 
of Kush tramped on hour after 
hour with little sign of fatigue. 
The litter-bearers were frequently 
changed; scouts were thrown out 
ahead- to give warning of the first 
glimpse of the invaders. 

The men were ordered to march 
silently, without clashing of weapons. 
So well was the command obeyed 
that in the light of the rising moon 
the little force would have appeared 
to a spectator like a phantom army 
defiling through the hills. 
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All along the road they were met 
by fugitives, singly or in bands, 
carrying their belongings. From 
some of these they learned, toward 
midnight, that they had come 
within a few miles of the raiders, 
who had bivouacked for the night. 

This news was soon confirmed by 
the scouts; who reported that they 
had caught sight of camp fires a 
short distance ahead. The in¬ 
vaders had apparently encamped in 
the midst of a Wide stretch of level 
land skirted by the road the 
defending army was following. 

“ Wc arc only a few miles from 
the Sacred Lake,” said Roger. 

“ Then clearly the slavers have 
not made much progress today,” 
said Mr. Paradine. “No doubt 
they have been plundering. We 
had better halt the men now. You 
and I will go fonvard with Suleiman 
and a couple of the scouts to recon¬ 
noitre.” 

The word was given to halt. 
Roger and Mr. Paradine alighted 
from their litters, and advanced ori 
foot with Suleiman and two men 
of Kush. 

In order to avoid meeting any 
scouts whom the raiders might have 
thrown out, the guides led them 
along a narrow hill path away from 
the track. 

Presently there came from the 
right the sound of running water. 
They struck upon a rivulet glisten¬ 
ing in the moonshine. 

“What stream is this?” Mr. 
Paradine asked. 

Suleiman explained that it was 
the stream that flowed into a cleft 
in the hillside near the Sacred L^ke. 
It soon wound away to the left and 
disappeared. Scaling a slight ridge, 
they saw the raiders’ watch fires, 
scattered in the valley below r them. 

“ This doesn’t help us much,” 
said Mr. Paradine. “ We must get 
a little nearer. And I think I had 
better go alone.” 

“ I don’t like that, Uncle,” said 
Roger. 

“ But there is less risk for one 
than for two. I dare say there \vi 11 
be plenty for you to do by and by. 
Remain on guard ; I ’ll be back as 
soon as I can.” 

He went forward carefully, and 
vanished into the dark. 

Minute after minute > passed. 
There was no sound. Nothing 
could be seen but the dark ridges of 
the hills and the blinking fires below r . 
Roger grew more and more anxious. 
At last he could bear his inaction 
no longer. Bidding the rest remain 
where they stood, he crept forward 
along the path, intending to go. a 
short distance in the hope of getting 
into touch with his uncle. 

He had walked perhaps a quarter 
of a mile, when he suddenly caught 
sight of a figure lurking behind a 
rock. The moonlight glinted on a 
spear. 

A little farther on he saw a second 
figure, moving toward him. In a 
moment he recognised his uncle. 
It flashed upon him that the first 
man was one of the raiders’ scouts, 
crouching to thrust at Mr. Paradine 
as he passed. V 

Roger dared not cry out. -A 
shout might save his uncle, but it 
would certainly alarm, the enemy. 

He darted fonvard oh tiptoe. 
The spearman, intent on watching 
the movements of Mr. Paradine, 
did not hear the quick, stealthy 
footsteps behind him. When with¬ 
in two paces of him Roger leaped 
forward and flung his arms round 
his neck. 

Taken utterly by surprise, the 
man uttered one growl,’ dropped liis 
spear, and, jerking round, threw one 
arm around Roger/and pressed him 
with a force that threatened to 
crack his ribs. 

But next moment he was himself 
held in a still fiercer grip. Mr. 
Paradine had heard the clash of the 
spear upon the ground, and come 
up in the nick of time. 

He dragged his writhing captive 
from behind the rock into the full 
light of the moon. Roger gave a 
gasp of amazement. 

“ El Nimmur I ” he exclaimed. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Red Bull 

Qf all the animals on the farm 
Jcick Way land liked Black 
Prince best. Black Prince was 
the horse his undo rode when 
he went to market, a fine coal- 
black hunter, whose coat looked 
like velvet when the sun shone. 

He was four years old, and 
very docile and gentle. A fine 
jumper, he could clear a five- 
barred gate with a full-grown 
man on his back. 

Jack was fond of sketching, 
and when his uncle went to 
town he bought him a pencil and 
a sketch book. All day long the 
boy wandered about sketching 
the cows and horses and the 
ducks and geese, and other 
animals that wandered about the 
farmyftrd. 

He made sketches, too, of the 
farmhouse itself, and it was 
while lie was in the middle of the 
big fifteen-acre field making a 
picture of Homelands that the 
great red bull got loose. 

At first Jack heard nothing of 
the commotion, as he was too 
far off, but Black Prince, who was 
grazing close beside him, seemed 
to scent trouble. He raised his 
head and cocked his ears forward. 

Jack looked up, and, to his 
surprise, saw that the red bull, 
whose temper, he knew, was very 
fierce, had broken loose and had 
got into the field in which he was 
sketching. 

For a moment or two he did 
not realise the seriousness ‘ of 
the position; but the shouts 
increased, and presently the 
bull, catching sight of the boy, 
charged across the field at a 
tremendous speed. 

Jack stood rooted to the spot 
with horror, but as the bull 
drew'near the boy collected his 
scattered . senses and began to 
run as fast as he could in the 
opposite direction. 

Black Prince snorted and 
tossed his mane, evidently not 
liking the look of the bull. He 
made no attempt to run away, 
however, but trotted along by 
Jack’s side, almost as if he 
desired to reassure the boy and 
keep him company. 

Nearer and nearer thundered 
the bull, and Jack, looking back 
over his shoulder, saw that he 
would be overtaken in a very 
few minutes. 

Then, suddenly. Black Prince 
ran on a little ahead and stopped, 
almost as if he were inviting tlie 
boy to leap on his back. 

| Again Jack looked round. The 
bull was- only thirty or forty 
yards away. Could he get on 
Black Prince’s . back * in time ? 
Despairingly he placed his hand 
on the horse’s neck and clutched 
his mane. Another second and 
he was astride the horse’s back, 

■ Black Prince wheeled to one 
side as the bull dashed up, and, 
snorting violently, darted like an 
arrow for the big fence. 

Jack clung to the horse’s mane. 
Black Prince raised his forelegs 
and sailed gracefully through the 
air, landing safely on the other 
side, while the red bull, baulked 
and savage, stared - fiercely at 
them through the bars. 
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DF MERRYMAN 

“ Excuse me, sir, what soup did 
you have—tomato or ox-tail ? ” 
asked the waiter. 

“ Well, it tasted like soap,” 
replied the diner. 

<£ Ah, then, it must have been 
ox-tail, sir. The tomato tastes oily.” 

□ m ■ q 

W^hy should turtles be more pitied 
■ than any other animals ? 
Because theirs is a very hard case. 


John Smith’s Holiday 
WHEN John Smith returned from 
his holiday he was asked by a 
friend how long he had been away 
and what the holiday had cost him. 

“ Well,” he replied, “ my holiday 
cost me each day as many shillings 
as the number of days I was away, 
and one shilling a day besides. In 
all I spent £5 10s. Now,” he added, 
‘‘can you tell me how long I was 
away ? ” 

His friend thought for some time, 
and then mentioned the correct 
number of days. 

How many was it ? 

Solutiori next week 


Weather Wisdom 
\Yhen the weather is wet, 

We must not fret; 

When the weather is dry, 

' We must not cry; 

When the weather is cold, 

We must not scold ; 

When the weather is warm. 
We must not storm ; 

But be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather. 

□ - 0 0 

Up and Down 

What is that which will go up a 
chimney down but will not 
go down a chimney up, or will go 
down a chimney down, but not up 
a pipe up, and yet, vTien it has 
gone up a pipe or down a chimney, 
will go up or down ? _ 

An. umbrella. 

□ B B ■ 

The Ridiculous Calendar 



The Snickersnook 

gEPT ember nights are cooler, 

But the days continue hot, . 
And when the blazing sun is out 
The animals are not'!” 

The Snickersnook lies sheltered 
While the heat’s as hot. as coal, 
But when the moon comes up it takes 
A fifteen-minute stroll. 



The Binx - 

Upon the beach it’s just the same. 

The Binx stays in its shell 
Till nightfall (because in the heat 
It never feels too well).. 

But when the sun has set the Binx 
Crawls from its shell and smiles, 
And, keeping by the sea, it walks 
For miles and miles and miles. 


Is Your Name Bristow ? 

Eristow is really the same word 
as Bristol, and was no doubt 
first given to people living at Bris¬ 
tol, which means brig-stow, the 
place on the bridge. 

□ 0 0 ' 

Alphabet and Arithmetic 



When the letters ol the words repre¬ 
sented by these pictures have been added 
and subtracted, the resulting word will be 
the name o t a vehicle. Can you find it ? 

Solution next week 


0 


0 
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How many young ladies would it 
take to reach from London to 
Brighton ? 

About fifty-two, because a miss is 
as good as a mile. 


Not Always 

A man was spending his holiday 
among the mountains, but day 
after day it rained, and he could 
not go out for any length of time. 

At last, however, there came a 
fine, sunny morning, and he decided 
to go for a fishing trip on the lake 
near his hotel. But hardly had he 
started when the dark .clouds 
gathered, and soon it was raining 
hard again.. Turning to the boat¬ 
man, he asked miserably: 

“ Does it always rain here ? ” 

“ No, sir,” answered the boat¬ 
man. “ Sometimes it snows.”- 

0 0 0 ■ ' • 

\V«Y is a parcel that has been 
undone and tied , up again like 
a well-known historical event ? 
Because it is recorded. 


A Riddle in Rhyme •**' 
]\|Y first is in rudder, but not* in 
helm, 

My second’s in wonder, but not in 
. whelm, ' 

My third is in picture, but not in 
paint, 

My fourth is in goodness, but not 
in .saint, 

My fifth is in anger, but not in ire, 
My. sixth is in flaming, but not in 
fire, T 

My seventh’s in Esther, bub not 
, in Ann, 

My eighth is in walking, but not 
in ran, 

My ninth is in pulling, but not in 
■ push, 

My* tenth is in tree-top, but not in 
; bush, 

My eleventh’s in swallow, but not 
in. bird, 

My whole is a strait of wjiich you 

have heard. < Answer next week 


Jacko Makes the Jam 

It was Father who started it. Father hated shop-made jam 
* and said so. . / 

“ I’m afraid there’s none of the other left/' said Mother 
Jacko, removing the jar out of Jacko’s reach. “ I suppose I’ll 
have to make some more.” ‘ , 

“ I’ll send up a basket of fruit on my way to town,” said 
Father. “ What shall I order ? ” . 

*‘ Strawberries,’’ said: Jacko promptly. 

But Father did not like the look of the strawberries whenhe 
got to the shop, so he told the man to send red currants instead. 

Mother Jacko was very cross when she opened the basket. 

“ They will take me all the morning to prepare,” she said. 

She turned some'of the fruit out into a basin, and sat down 
at the table and started pulling the berries from the’stalks. 

It took a long time, and before she had half finished the 
telephone bell rang. Jacko answered it, and he came back 
with a long face. 

“ Coo, Mater ! ” he said. “ Belinda’s fallen downstairs and 
hurt her arm.” 

“ Gopd gracious!” exclaimed Mother Jacko, jumping up. 
“ I must go to her at once! I wish I could have finished the 
jam/ she added, as she lifted the pan off the fire. 

When she turned round there was Master Jacko, in a big 
apron, fitting at the table,’ ds livfey as a dog.with a bone. 



There was Jacko, in a big apron, sitting at the table 

I’ll have 


em 
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0 
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Ho w do you know that .your nose 
and chin are not well matched ? 
Because words- are constantly 
passing between them. ‘ - ■ 

□ 0 a 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Am I ? Sea-son 
Built-up Names 

Damson, Orange, Pineapple, Goose¬ 
berry, Apricot, Greengage. 

A Puzzle in Rhymq ; 

Madam, Adam, Ada ■ 

Who Was He P . . . 

The king from the North was Gus- 
tavus Adolphus of Sweden. ' 


“ Don’t you worry. Mater,” he said, 
ready for you by the time you come back.” 

His poor mother was so worried about Belinda that she said 
nothing to stop him. In five minutes she was dressed and out of 
the house, and Jacko was left in possession. 

He worked away with the best of intentions for some, time, 
and then the bell rang.. It was young Chimpy, a schoolfellow. 

“ Hallo ! ” cried Chimpy, following Jacko into the kitchen. 
“ What’s the game ? ” 1 

“ Jam,” said Jacko proudly. Red currants:”* ’ 

“ They’re jolly fine ones,” said Chimpy. 

“ Are. they ?” said Jacko, putting a little bunch into his 
mouth to taste. “ Um ! Not bad ! ” 

He had to have another to see if they .were all alike. Chimpy 
tried', too, and when they had sampled them 'well they both 
agreed that Father' knew good currants when he saw them. 

“ It’s hot in here,” remarked Jacko; “ let’s get out into the 
garden.” He took up the basket and carried it Out with hini. 

They, found it rather pleasant lying on the grass with, a 
basket'iff juicy fruit to dip their hands into. They went on 
dipping .till they emptied the basket. Suddenly Jacko sat up 
and listened ; he thought he heard voices. ' 

" Come into the wood and hide,” whispered Chimpy. 

But they came out when they were , hungry,, and, though 
Chimpy.got his friend some dinner, Jacko had to go home at 
bedtime. - 

Father and the cane were waiting for him irk the hall. And 
when, by and by, he crawled upstairs he found lying on hi? 
face the least painful position, for the night. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


A Strange Invasion 

The south-western' part of 
Oregon, U.SA., has been, having 
a terrible, time with, an invasion 
of billions of caterpillars. 

These iifeects are swarming 
over the' countryside, breaking 
down., telephone and electric 
light wires, entering homes, des¬ 
troying crops, and even stopping 
the trains. The city of Portland 
has appropriated over £3000 to 
fight the pest, and the 'oth^r 
communities affected are doing 
their utmost to bring the nuis¬ 
ance to an end. * • — • 


Une Invasion Etrange 

La partie^. sud-ouest de FOre- 
gon, aux Etats-Unis, .vient. de 
souifrir terriblement d’une in¬ 
vasion de billions de chenilles.^ 
Ces insectes fourmillent dans 
les campagnes, abattent les fils 
du telephone* et de Telectricite, 
penetrent dans les habitations, 
detruisent les recoltes, et arietent 
• tneme les trains. La ville de 
. Portland a affecte plus de 3000 
livres sterling a combattre lc 
fleau, et les autres communautes 
attaquees font tout leur possible 
pour exterminer cette plaie. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The New House 

“ A unt Ellen’s going to live 

** in India for three years, 
and she’s lent us her house til) 
she comes*back,” said Father. 

“ Oh, I hope it’s by the sea! ” 
cried Mike. 

“ No, no ; in the country is 
nicer!” shouted Nell. . 

“ Oh, Father, don’t say it’s 
in a town! ” wailed Jill. 

“ Sometimes—very . seldom 
—the house is in the town. 
Sometimes it is by the sea, and 
sometimes it’s in the country,” 
said Father, smiling in a way 
that made the children wildly 
curious. 

“ But, Father, how can it 
be ? Can it walk about ? Do 
tell us 1 ” they all cried. 

“ Part of it is alive. It’s 
rather a nice new house; 
you’ll all like it, and if you’re 
good well spend the holidays 
in it.” 

Part of it alive ! What a 
queer house it must be! . 

Jill thought Aunt Ellen must 
be a fairy with a magic house, 
and Mike said: “ Don’t be 

silly. Father is. only joking.” 

“Just tell 11's one thing, 
Dad,” said Nell. " Will the 
new house be in the country, 
by the sea, or in the town when 
we see it ? 

“ The country. The live 
part—it’s rather old—likes the. 
country best, so well go on the 
downs and wander about.” 

It was very hard to wait 
another week to know the 
secret; hut at last the day 
came when they were nil 
bundled into the train and told 
that the new house would meet 
them at a certain station. 

This was exciting. Jill looked 
out of the window, hoping to 



“It’s a caravan! ” 


see a dear little house skipping 
across the fields. 

Then they reached their 
journey’s end, and found a 
beautiful green caravan drawn 
by an old dappled-grey horse. 

" Oh, it’s a caravan ! It’s a 
caravan! ” shouted the children. 

“ Well, what little donkeys 
you were not to guess before! ” 
said Father. “ Now tuck your¬ 
selves inside.”; 

There were beds, and chairs, 
and tables, and cupboards in¬ 
side, arranged in the cosiest * 
way, and, drawn by old Star¬ 
light, the dappled horse, the 
new house journeyed through 
country lanes to the breezy 
downs, where the children spent 
the happiest holiday they had 
ever had. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for- children in * the world. 
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Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 1 is. a year. My Magazine, published"on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except¬ 
ing Canada, for 14 s.; Canada, 13s. 6d. See below. 


ART IN A LONDON STREET- • ELEPHANT LISTENS IN • PONY IN A CRATE 



Art Gallery in a London Street—Real oil paintings, each of great size and weighing over English Schoolgirls on Holiday in France—A party of 150 English schoolgirls have been 

a quarter of a ton, have been fixed on a.hoarding round a new building that is being erected visiting France, and their tour has included the battlefields of the Great War. Here wo 

near the Royal Exchange, London, for an insurance company. They attract much attention see some of them listening to a lecture outside the magnificent cathedral at Amiens 




Princess lleana of Rumania in London — It 
was Princess lleana’s copy of the Children’s 
Encyclopedia which so delighted the Queen of 
Jugo-Slavia that the Queen ordered it also 


A Full Load forthe Camel—This camel at the London Zoo has a full load, 
and is about to set off for a walk round with his little visitors. Camels 
are often obstinate and vindictive, but this one is very well-behaved 


Scout who Lunched with the Queen—Terry Harbud, 
of London, who, while in camp in the Isle of Wight, 
was invited to lunch with the Queen. Only 
afterwards did he learn the name of his hostess 



Zoo Elephant Listens In — Indarini, the elephant at the London Zoo, listens to his master’s 
voice on the wireless loud-speaker. He did not, however, seem to recognise the voice 


Pony Travels in a Crate—Two Shetland ponies were recently sent to the North of England 
packed in crates to protect them from injury. Here one of them is seen being unloaded 


ALL THE WORLD LOVES THE C.N. MONTHLY. ASK FOR MY MAGAZINE. EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 

The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper and for trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (w ith My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial Ncu s Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon, a nd Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency; India^A. H^Wheeler and Co. 













































